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Mistaken Identity 
Insurance Now 


Sold by Lloyd’s 


Arises From Frequency Of Arrests 
Of Persons Wrongfully Accused 
By Authorities 


OTHER NEW COVER TYPES 
Lloyd’s Are Also Asked To Insure 
Against Falling Rate 
Of Franc 


(Special Correspondence to The Eastern 
Underwriter.) 





London, Eng., June 25. Just as insur- 
ance brokers think that there is no con- 
tingency against which Lloyd’s will in- 
sure, something else crops up. The lat- 
est coverage has to do with mistaken 
identity and grows out of the increasing 
number of arrests of the wrong person. 
Naturally, the wrongfully accused want 
redress and frequently actions for dam- 
ages result. Thus, a new scheme of mis- 
taken identity insurance has been pro- 
mulgated by Lloyd’s. The question nat- 
urally comes up: “Well, how does a per- 
son know he may be arrested by mistake 
and therefore why would he be a pros- 
pect for such insurance ?” 

Evidently, Lloyd’s feels that there is 
such a demand or the new coverage 
would not be offered. 

Another novel insurance is a cover 
against the risk of certain kinds of forg- 
ery. For instance, if a man purchases 
shares in a public company and the docu- 
meni recording the transfer turns out to 
be a fake, the company has to stand the 
racket. But it can now protect itself 
against any chances of having to reim- 
burse the purchaser of the shares. Loss 
through forgery or theft of other docu- 
ments—such as bills of exchange, title 
deeds, checks and bank or treasury notes 
—can also now be protected. 

Coal Strike Insurance 

The coal strike has resulted in a crop 
of claims under policies issued earlier in 
the year. The usual basis was an under- 
taking to pay one-three-hundred-and- 
sixty-fifth of the sum insured for every 
day’s stoppage beyond 14 days. A week 
ago 10% was quoted for cover against 
the chances of the stoppage lasting until 
the end of June. But the rates alter 
from day to day. 

One of the current risks most difficult 
to assess is that attaching to the franc. 
Money was made last year by under- 
writers who charged 10% against the 


chances of the rate falling to 200 to the 
sterling, 

The highest percentage charged is said 
to have been 40, against a level of 150 
before the close of 1925. Of late, rates 
have soared very considerably. 

ne interested individual during the 
exceedingly cold spell in the early win- 
ter effected a policy to pay a total loss 
in the event of the Thames becoming 
frozen over before the end of the year. 























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144-years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 




















Justify Your Client’s Confidence 
by 


giving him the protection of an organization strong 
enough to meet practically any emergency, and 
whose service includes prompt adjustment of claims. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia 


“Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


























Another Dividend Increase? 


Yes, the fourth successive annual increase. A reflection of general 
prosperity and efficient management. Just part and parcel of our continu- 
ous effort to reduce cost while steadily improving a life insurance service 
that is at all times maintained in the front rank of quality. Nevertheless, 
we do not emphasize dividends. The more essential task for any company 
is to keep its policy contracts level with the public’s needs, and to distribute 
enough of them that the economic affairs of the American people may 
be safeguarded and stabilized. 


We invite men and women of high ideals, of industry, and intelligence 
to come and work with us upon this honorable and patriotic task. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 18A7 





Darwin P. Kingsley 
Pays Tribute to 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 


New York Life President’s Talk 
Presenting Her Portrait to 
University of Vermont 


SAYS SIMPLE MERIT WINS 
Mr. Kingsley Honored at Dinner 
by Members of Greek 
Letter Fraternity 


Grace Goodhue Coolidge is a graduate 
of the University of Vermont. After 
leaving it, she became a school teacher 
and married a poor lawyer, who rose 
to be President of the United States. 

As one of the most distinguished of 
the University of Vermont alumni, the 
University decided to have a_ portrait 
of Mrs. Coolidge painted by De Laszlo, 
Mrs. Coolidge agreed, and the portrait 
will be hung upon the walls of the Uni- 
versity. 

The portrait was presented to the 
University at the recent commencement 
in Burlington by Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life and a 





‘member of the Class of 1881, himself 


one of the most distinguished of all the 
University’s alumni. 
Talks to Fraternity Members 

On the night of that day a compli- 
mentary dinner to Mr. Kingsley was 
given by Max L. Powell of the Class of 
1881, commemorating the seventy-sixth 
anniversary of the Delta Psi fraternity 
at the University and the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the Class of 1881. 

At the fraternity dinner, Mr. Kingsley 
made a plea for the memorial endow- 
ment fund of the fraternity and con- 
cluded his talk with the following ob- 
servations: 

“1 find as I grow older that the Uni- 
versity and its needs and the fraternity 
and its needs have first rank in my 
thoughts. I suppose this partly arises 
from the fact that they both carry me 
back to the days of my youth, to the 
time when enthusiasm was high and love 
of my associates in the fraternity was 
strong and tender. There is of course 
nothing like youth. There is nothing 
more tragic and inexorable than age, 
because, however optimistic we may be, 
however well we may Have done our 
werk of life, however fearless we may 
be as we look out on the future, the 
dreams of youth are the sweetest of all 
dreams. Devotion to the University and 
to the beautiful dreams of young ambi- 
tions, through the Delta Psi Fraternity 
is the finest emotion to which any and 
all of us can respond.” 

Eulogizes Wife of President 

Mr. Kingsley’s talk upon the occasion 
of presenting the De Laszlo portrait 
follows: 

“President Bailey, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: The higher education of you 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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The accelerative features of partici- 
pating policies in The Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of lowa furnish an 
appealing argument to prospective pur- 
chasers of Life Insurance. 


Dividends when allowed to accumu- 
late draw interest at 4.8% and advance 
the maturity date of the contracts. 
Accumulations are added to the face 
and paid over in event of death. 


Based upon the 1926 dividend scale, 
an ordinary life policy at age 35 will 


pay up in 20 years and endow for its 


face value in 29 years. A twenty pay 
contract likewise will pay up in 14 years 
through dividend accumulations and 
endow in 24 years if 20 full premiums 
are paid. 


The accelerative feature is a valuable 
aid in Life Insurance selling. 


HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 


General Agents 
99 WILLIAM STREET JOHN 0833 


BRANCH OFFICES 


1313 Military Park Bldg. 189 Joralemon Street 


Newark, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Market 4533 Triangle 4790 
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Union Labor Life 
To Start Shortly 


STATEMENT BY PRES. WOLL 





Capital and Surplus Is $300,000; Shares 
Restricted to Federation of 
Labor Members 

With financing nearly completed for 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, labor’s latest business enterprise, 
the date for opening the business is “al- 
most at hand,” according to Matthew 
Woll, president of the company and 
vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, writing in the Miller 
Builder-Economist. 

The company has been chartered un- 
der the laws of Maryland with a capital 
and surplus of $300,000. The par value 
of the stock is $50. The company will 
carry group and individual insurance. 

“Stock in the company can be pur- 
chased only by trade unions and trade 
unionists affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, or which are not 
dual or seceding in character to the 
Federation,” Mr. Woll said. “Shares are 
limited in ownership as follows:  In- 
ternational and national unions, 800 
shares at a value of $40,000; all other 
forms of unions, eighty shares at $4,000, 
and individual members, ten shares at 
$500. ‘To assure trade union control, the 
steck cannot be transferred without 
first giving the company the prior op- 
tion to buy the stock at the purchase 
price. 

“Three international unions have 
taken the limit of 800 shares. About 
half the number of international unions 
affiliated with the Federation have in- 
vested heavily. Scores of local unions 
and city central bodies have come in 
and more are coming in each day. 

“All forms of individual and group 
policies will be handled. The funda- 
mental principle is that policies shall be 
profit-sharing, so that the insured will 
get every saving made after the share- 
holders are paid 6 per cent on their 
stocks and surplus.” 


N. Y. LIFE BUILDING 





Plans For Home Office Changed; Will 
Be Unique and Beautiful 
Structure 
The original plans for a 28-story build- 
ing to be erected by the New York Life 
on Madison Square, the site of the old 
Madison Square Garden, have been 
dropped and new plans are being pre- 
pared. The building will be unusually 
attractive and will have the pyramidic 
eflects now so conspicuous a feature of 
New York’s skyline, but will not have 
pyramids in exaggerated form. The 
company will not utilize the tower idea 
except in the pyramid formations, re- 
quired by the zoning laws, and will not 
make use of all the space maximum of 

construction. 

An interesting part of the building 
from an architect’s standpoint is that it 
will be the first building on an entire 
block area which has been improved un- 
der the zoning law limitations. 


CELEBRATES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Henry Nehr, Jr., manager of the Ordi- 
nary policy department of The Pruden- 
tial, celebrated his 25th anniversary as 
a company official last week. He began 
as a junior clerk in the policy and loan 
department and in 1910 was transferred 
to the ordinary policy department, and 
Several years later promoted to an as- 
sistant managership, which position he 
held until December, 1918, when he was 
made manager of the department. 








HUGH HART SPEAKS 
Hugh D. Hart, ‘of Hart & Eubank, 


made an address at Indianapolis yester- 
day before the Indianapolis Association 
of Life Underwriters. His subject was 
“Life Insurance—A Great Cause,” 
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THE 


SELLING OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


The selling of life insurance, 
East, West, North or South, in 
city or country, to the wage: 
earner, manufacturer, the clerk, 
or the merchant, to the farmer, 
or the banker, is not dependent 
on the purely attractive fea 
tures of any particular policy 
issued by any reputable com- 


pany. 


The selling of life in- 


surance is dependent on the 
force and skill and persistency 
with which the salesman drives 


home in the mind of a pros 
pect the fundamental truth that 
the latter needs the protection 
of life insurance and that he 
needs it now for himself, or his 


family, or his business, or for 


all three. 


STRENGTH OF’ 
CIBRALTAR 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 











Prudential 90 Days’ 
Disability Income 


TO BE ISSUED ONLY ON MEN 


President Duffield’s Circular Letter to the 
Production Force—Example 
Premium at Age 35 


President Duffield of The Prudential 
announces that it is prepared to issue 
policies with a disability income feature 
containing the so-called “ninety days’ 
provision” on lives of men only. 

This provision upon application will be 
attached to the regular disability income 
policy in the form of a rider reading as 
follows: 


Supplementary Provisions as to Totai 

and Permanent Disability 

The _ following provisions are hereby made 
part of the clause headed “Provisions as to Total 
and Permanent Disability,” contained in this 
Policy: 

If due proof of total and permanent disability 
has not been previously furnished, and if the 
Insured shall furnish due proof that he has been 
totally disabled, either physically or mentally, 
from any cause whatsoever, to such an extent 
that he was rendered wholly and continuously 
unable to engage in any occupatio n or perform 
any work for any kind of compensation of finan- 
cial value during a period of ninety consecutive 
days, and if such disability shall occur after the 
payment of the first premium on this Policy, 
while this Policy was in full force and effect 
and the Insured was less than sixty years of age 
and before any non-forfeiture provision became 
operative, such disability shall be presumed to 
be permanent and the Company will upon receipt 
of such proof grant the disability benefits pro- 
vided, subject to all other provisions of said 
clause including those relating to proof of con- 
tinuance of disability. 

Any disability benefits granted in accordance 
with the provisions of the clause headed “Pro- 
visions as to Total and Permanent Disability,” 
including these provisions, will be granted from 
the commencement of total and permanent dis- 
ability as defined, any other provisions in said 
clause to the contrary notwithstanding. 

These provisions are granted in consideration 
of the payment of an extra...cccccccceccer re- 
WIG OF Be ois ch eeb Rec oncses in addition to the 
extra premium specified in the “Provisions as 
to Total and Permanent Disability” which addi- 
tional extra premium is included in the amount 
of the premium stated on the first page of this 
Policy and is payable subject to the same condi- 
tions as apply to the ‘payment of the extra pre- 
mium specified in said “Provisions as to Total 
and Permanent Disability.” 

lhe additional extra premium charged 
for this provision will be equal to the 
present extra premium for the disability 
income feature, so that the total extra 
premium for a policy with the “ninety- 
days” disability income feature will be 
twice the extra premium charged for a 
disability income policy without the 
“ninety-days provision.” 

“We are now preparing tables of rates 
for this policy, which will be forwarded 
as soon as they are ready, but in the 
meantime the required additional extra 
premium may readily be obtained from 
the Rate Book, as it is the difference 
between the premium for a policy ‘With 
Disability Income Provision’ and the pre- 
mium for a policy ‘With Regular Dis- 

“q* » . ‘ ,” . 
ability. Provision,” says the Company. 

EXAMPLE AT AGE 35 PER $10,000: 

Annual Premium Whole Life with Dis- 


ability Income Provision............ $252.40 
Annual Premium Whole Life with Reg- 
ular Disability Provision............ 240.90 


Extra premium, “$ 7 50 
which added to 252.40 





gives the total annual premium for a 

policy with the “ninety-days provision” $263. 

Disability Income policies without the 
“ninety-days provision” will continue to 
be issued as heretofore. 

The “ninety-days provision” will not 
be inserted in policies with the Regular 
Disability Provision which provides for 
the payment of the amount of insurance 
in instalments in event of disability, nor 
will it be inserted in Disability Income 
policies now in force, 

“As the existing Disability Income 
clause without the ‘ninety-days provi- 
sion’ will be issued as well as the new 
form, there will be serious danger of 
confusion as to which the policyholder 
desires unless very great care is taken in 
explaining the different Disability provi- 
sions. If the new form of Disability pro- 
vision is required, in answer to question 
12 or 21 the words ‘Disability Income 
ninety-days provision’ must be included. 
If, however, this provision is not re- 
quired but the regular Disability Income 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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TRADITIONS 


N CIVILIZED SOCIETY, Constitutions and Statutes are one thing. Traditions are 

another. 

The first limit action; the second inspire action. 
Traditions are more flexible and more powerful than Laws. 

LAWS (even Constitutions) can be changed. Traditions may not be. 

Traditions are opinions, doctrines, practices, rites and customs transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation by oral processes without written memorials. The Jews believe that God 
delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai two sets of Laws; one recorded—the Ten Command- 
ments, the other handed down from father to son and miraculously kept uncorrupted to the 
present day. The great Roman Church holds to a similar belief—a body of traditions as truly 
divine and therefore as truly authoritative as the Scriptures themselves. 

The same is true of the Moslem Church. 

Institutions have traditions if they have survived the acid test of time. 

NYLIC has traditions—aims, practices, customs, ambitions, almost rites, not written in 
our Charter or By-Laws, nor in the controlling Statutes of any of the States where we do 
business. They have sprung from eighty-one years of service under the leadership of idealists. 

SAFETY IS ONE TRADITION 
Not the technical safety demanded by law but the safety that is the product of everlasting 
vigilance. 
JUSTICE IS ANOTHER TRADITION 
Not the cold justice of the letter of the contract but justice that has a human quality, without 
violating trust obligations. 
INTEGRITY IS ANOTHER TRADITION 
From James de Peyster Ogden and his Board of Directors in 1845 to the Board of 1926 there 
is no shadow of dishonesty on the record of any Officer or Director in his relations with the 
policy-holders. 
ACHIEVEMENT IS ANOTHER TRADIT’ON 

NYLIC believes that all men and women (except a negligible few) should be insured. 

This implies ENTHUSIASTIC WORK—another tradition and a powerful one. 

SERVICE IS ANOTHER TRADITION 
That’s what Life Insurance is. Life Insurance is not a commodity; it doesn’t make money; 
it saves money; it uses the money of its members for the protection of beneficiaries and to 
safeguard old age. It is really the best sort of an investment, not because it makes money 
but because it conserves and guards and keeps its members’ money. Individuals as a rule 
can’t invest safely. In groups of millions through Life Insurance they have become the great- 
est and soundest of all investors. 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE, THE GREATEST 
of ALL OUR TRADITIONS? 

Conditions of living change, but life doesn’t change. This tradition says 


“No short-cuts; no bunk; no cheap devices which try to beat tables of mortality and forget the weak 
nesses of old age.” 


These traditions are not written in our Charter nor set forth in any Statutes; yet they 
bind. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that only great institutions can have traditions; 
and conversely, every institution having traditions is likely to be great. 

Working for NYLIC, men and women become a part of a great moral and sociological 
plan. They begin somewhere. They aim at something. They conserve the products of 
human labor and make realities out of dreams, the dreams of human affection. 

All NYLIC men and women will finally become a part of the NYLIC TRADITION 
which is already a power like unto Kant’s Categories, as glorious to some of us morally as the 
STARRY heavens. 


If that sounds a bit “high-brow” see our nearest Agency Director and he will make it 
clearer. 


SO ORDER YOUR LIFE and YOUR LIFE WORK THAT BOTH 
SHALL BECOME A PART OF A GREAT TRADITION. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, June 1, 1926. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Discuss Prohibition 


MEETING IN COLORADO HELD 
Report of Cyrus K. Drew On an Inter- 
esting Session of American Life 
Convention M. D.’s 

In his report on the meeting of the 
medical section of the American Life 
Convention held at the Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, June 8, Cyrus K. 
Drew, Denver editor, sets forth the idea 
that advocates of the modification of the 
Volstead law and the national prohibi- 
tion act will get scant comfort from the 
views advanced by leading medical men 
attending that convention, and he de- 
clares that their judgment is that the 
prohibition principle is bound to win 
“chen it becomes a reality with us,” 
and that its effect on the general state 
of the human race in the United States, 
even with the inadequate enforcement 
and spotty records, has been shown to 
be beneficial. 

However, Mr. Drew’s own report of 
the meeting, while highly colored with 
a prohibition angle, does not seem to 
carry out completely his conclusions, nor 
does he say when the prohibition prin- 
ciple “will become a reality.” Probably 
he is an optimist. 

Mr. Drew’s report in part follows: 

Favor Prohibition Measures 

“These life insurance medical exam- 
iners may be said to decidedly favor the 
principle of prohibition, There were, it 
is true, a few dissenters, and even the 
strongest advocates of prohibition could 
not prove their case by statistics. The 
views were expressed by several speak- 
ers that enforcement measures should 
be supported and all aid given the gov- 
ernment officials, that time has not yet 
proved any failure of the Volstead act, 
except in spots in the Atlantic coast 
section and the Pacific coast section, 
and occasionally at some interior points, 
that life insurance owes it to the na- 
tion to stand squarely behind the law 
and its rigid enforcement in order that 
the health of our people may benefit by 
the salutary results. 

“This very interesting discussion was 
opened by a paper read by Dr. M. O. 
\ustin, Medical Director of the West 
Coast Life of San Francisco. He had 
communicated with 75 life companies as 
to their experience with deaths from al 
coholism. Very few of the companies 
have any conclusive records. Yet Dr. 
Austin stated that there unquestionably 
would be shown to be increasing deaths 
from alcoholism, not sudden deaths. Par- 
ticularly is there a noticeable slide up- 
wards since 1920 among the few records 
kept. 

“Dr. Austin had some valuable statis- 
tics of police and U. S. Government rec- 
ords. He found that in 1925 there was 
distillation and sale of 60,000,000 gallons 
more alcohol than the previous rate of 
increase would have indicated as legiti- 
mate, that the citizens of this country 
are consuming 1,000,000 quarts of whisky 
per day; that the percentage of strong 
liquor drinkers is greater in the United 
States than in any other country and 
that our laws are undoubtedly responsi 
ble for this condition. 

“Here is his conclusion as to the ef- 
fect on life insurance company opera- 
tions: 

“We must exercise more care and in- 
vestigate more carefully the habits of 
applicants for life insurance now than 
before prohibition became effective.’ 

Dr. Cochems Scores Big Hit 

“The brilliant and thorough Dr. F. N. 
Cochems of Salida, Col., Medical Direc- 
tor of the American Life of Denver, 
gave a learned and exhaustive talk on 
prohibition and its effect on life insur- 
anee selection. His conclusions are that 
we are yet without adequate records to 
form any positive judgment, but that it 
is a matter beyond doubt that medical 
selection has been complicated by mod- 
ern methods of drinking. 
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“Dr, Cochems communicated with 


some of the greatest medical men of 
America and read their letters to the 
mecting. They seem to all point to 


these conclusive facts: 1. That  blind- 
ness from wood alcohol poisoning is not 
so serious a matter; 2. That deaths are 
not being caused in the increasing ratio 
expected; 3. That general health condi- 
tions among the industrial class are bet- 
ter now than before prohibition, but are 
worse, speaking generally, among those 
who are drinking bootleg whiskey. 

“Dr. Cochems pointed out that it was 


now a scientific fact that fusil oil cid 
not entirely disappear from whiskey 
made in the old days that had been 


properly aged in wood for many years. 
He showed that there were other chem- 
icals still latent in good old whiskey 
whose use excessively would eventually 
produce a number of terrifying sounding 
things to a fellow’s innards. The life 
insurance company medical man must 
be on guard against the insidious effect 
of secret habits of drinking. Moonshine 
whiskey, he averred, is getting better, if 
the records are to be believed, due to 
competition in superior methods of mak- 
ing it, else the death record would be 
ereater than it is. 
Hoffman’s Views 

“Among the statements from leading 
authorities which Dr. Cochem read was 
a telegram received by him from Fred 


erick L. Hoffman, statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Company. This 
telegram is of great importance and 
reads as follows: 

““T believe prohibition to have had 


profound effect on national health by 
raising standard of life and economic 
well being. More is being spent for 
nutritious food, good housing and ade- 
quate clothing than ever before. Detri- 
mental effects are highly specialized and 
afiect a comparatively small portion of 
the population. Position assumed is, how- 
ever, difficult to establish by statistics, 
a much longer experience under prohi- 


bition being required before final con- 
clusions can be safely arrived at. Re- 
garding effect on particular diseases un- 
questionably serious evils have develop- 
ed in particular directions, but these will 
be brought under control in due course 
of time. From a life insurance point of 
view prohibition has certainly been of 
immense advantage.’ 
Some Frivolous Asides 

“A number of doctors joined in in- 
formally with their views. One grizzled 
veteran, speaking on behalf of ‘us wets,’ 
advanced the mournful complaint that 
never before at a meeting of the Medi- 
cal Section had he found it so difficult 
to obtain a drink from members, two 
drinks while at the Broadmoor having 
been all he could dig up. He tied in a 
serious thought with the observation that 
we had all better get ourselves ready to 
accept prohibition as a fact. 

“Chairman Dr. John B. Steele of the 
Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga, at- 
tempted to get a rise out of the actu- 
aries present. He called for opinions on 
this subject from them, saying that he 
knew no class of men better acquainted 
with the subject than they—when some- 
body else furnished the liquor. Although 
there were about a dozen actuaries pres- 
ent, not one of them accepted the chal- 
lenge. Actuaries do not talk without 
knowing their facts, and prohibition has 
yet produced no reliable conclusive sta- 
tistics. 

Effect on Mortality 

“There seems, however, to have been 
one point on which the doctors agree, 
nemely, that mortality records have not 
been borne out as anticipated. In other 
words, drinking today, as so many men 
are, has not produced sudden deaths in 
the number expected by prognostica- 


tions. 

“Dr. H. A. Baker, Medical Director of 
the Kansas City Life, made a_ telling 
point as to this. He called attention to 


the progressive betterment in the gen- 
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eral mortality ratio of all life insurance 
companies since the general flu epidem- 
ic of 1918. Might it not be, he queried, 
that prohibition may have had a great 
deal to do with this in its beneficial ef- 
fect on the average health of insured 
lives? No one replied to that, but it 
was plain to be seen that the doctors, 
not only from this but from other state- 
ments, actually believe that prohibition— 
as one facetiously said, ‘When it ar- 
rives’— will raise the average health con- 
ditions materially and thus benefit the 
human race and life insurance service. 
“Because no man nowadays will tell 
the truth about his secret illicit drink- 
ing, and also because his friends can not 
or will not disclose to inspection com- 
panies the facts about the applicant's 
drinking habits, the work of wise life 
insurance medical selection has become 
more complicated and difficult. That is 
the lesson out of this interesting discus- 
sion. Drunkards even, in the olden 
days, got by with an occasional spree 
and were able to get life insurance. To- 
day a drunkard is a marked person, unfit 
for life insurance protection and decid- 
edly objectionable from any angle con- 
sidered. Life insurance companies ought 
to be the strongest advocates in the 
country of prohibition, these medical 
men feel, because eventually the great 
benefits now enjoyed by industrial work- 
ers by the removal of the saloon will 
spread to the upper classes when they 
realize that there is a social stigma at- 
tached to the illegal use of intoxicating 
alcoholic beverages; that it presents a 
danger to their future health not asso- 
ciated with the spectre of sudden death, 
or blindness, but an insidious impair- 
ment, and that good citizenship demands 
that we all unite to encourage and assist 
in the enforcement of a measure that is 


bound to be of immense benefit to the 
nation.” 


BEST’S REPORTS 1926-7 


Shows that Cost of Acauiring New 
Business Has Increased Greatly; 
Other Features of Book 
The twenty-first annual edition of 
Best's Life Insurance Reports is ready 
for immediate delivery. Particular at- 
tention is directed to several new de- 
partures. Among the items of “General 
Information” will be found a description 
of a new expense ratio incorporated this 
year for the first time. This ratio is 
based upon the assumption that the cost 
of acquiring new business is five times 
that of caring for old business. A simi- 
lar ratio has been used by the Connec- 
ticut Insurance Department but at a 
ratio of ten to one. The volume also 
includes a paragraph on the insurance 
experience of the executive officers of 
each company where this information 
could be obtained. Each company re- 
porting that it writes group, savings de- 
positors, non-medical, salary deduction, 
and industrial insurance is so reported 
voder “Kinds of Insurance Written.” 
There is also a brief statement con- 
cerning each company’s practice as re- 
gards the underwriting of disability and 
double indemnity benefits; the premium 
income has been similarly subdivided. 
The volume includes reports upon all 
legal reserve companies incorporated in 
the United States and foreign companies 
licensed in this country. Reports upon 
all important fraternal and assessment 
institutions operating in the United 
States. A very complete table of -assess- 
ment and fraternal orders appears in the 
back of the volume. Best’s Canadian 
Life Reports is a new volume published 
for the first time this year. This book 
includes reports on all Canadian com- 
panies organized in Canada and all for- 
cign companies operating therein. The 
prominent fraternals of Canada and the 
United States societies operating there 
are also reported upon. 


There has never been any great genjus 
without the spice of madness.—Seneca. 
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Wide Interest In 
G. M. Lovelace Change 


SIGNIFICANT N. Y. LIFE MOVE 





Reported Company Will Announce Im- 
portant Educational and Train- 
ing Plans in Fall 


Announcement last week that Dr. 
Crifin M signed from 
the life insurance training school of New 
York University, to which he 
listinguished service, in ordet to jom 
the forces of the New York Life on 
October 1, was of interest to insurance 
men all over the United States, not only 
the general agency 
whom have seen [)1 
or who have men working for them who 
took training under him—but the New 
York Life agents also, as undoubtedly 
the move means that the New York Life 
has in) contemplation inportant 
new plan in the training and education 
of agents. Just what that company has 
in mind in this respect is not now known. 
When seen by a representative of The 


Lovelace has re 


Rave suc h 


corps——many ol 


Lovelace in action, 


Some 


Eastern Underwriter this week, Presi 
dent Darwin P. Kingsley said 
“The news that Dr. Griffin M. Love 


lace will join the New York Life on 
October 1 is correct—and that 1s the 
only statement | care to give at the 
present time.” 
Has Fine Education 

Dr. Lovelace is one of the best edu 
cated men who has ever come into the 
training field of life insurance, as after 
university training in this country he 
became a university man in Germany. 
entering the hfe insurance field in this 
country, he eventually became the su 
perintendent of agents of the Connecti 
cut Mutual Life, but his preference was 
for education, and rather than do agency 
held work he turned his footsteps in that 


direction. His work at Carnegie Insti 
tute was outstanding and after leaving 
there he conducted many courses, going 
as far west as the coast and directing 


courses at Oklahoma City, Buffalo and 


other cities 
br. Lovelace is an easy, graceful 
talker and has been unusually success- 


ful not only in picturing the needs for 
lite insurance but also in sounding a 
human interest appeal. His books on 
salesmanship have had wide distribution 
and many people believe that the syn 
dicate articles he wrote for the New 
York “Evening Post,” Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger” and other daily papers, 
arc the most illuminating newspaper at 
ticles on the subject of life insurance 
that have ever been written They 
were aimed, of course, at the public 
His articles are not only informative and 
pertinent but decidedly  entertainin; 
cw men could have tackled what to 
he layman is such a dry subject and 
lone such brilliant work. 
Speak Well of Coffin 

The New York University life insur 
ance training school is fortunate in hav- 
ing obtained the services of Vincent 
Coffin to succeed Dr. Lovelace. Vincent 
Coffin is the son of a general agent and 
is an associate general agent. He is a 
forceful, intelligent and _— interesting 
spe aker, who, despite his youth, has had 
considerable experience in educational 
work. 

The first of what may be a series of 
educational courses by the New York 
Life has just been completed at the 
Hiome Office. It was'in charge of W. E. 
Reeve, of 217 Broadway, a well-known 
agent, and about forty were graduated. 
Mr. Reeve was given a gold fountain 
pen and a testimonial by the students 
ot the course. 


| 
t 


RETURN FROM COLO. SPRINGS 

Edmund Strudwick, Jr., vice-president 
of the Atlantic Life, and Dr. Frank P. 
Righter, medical director, have returned 
to the home office from Colorado Springs 
where they attended the annual meeting 
of the medical section of the American 
Life Convention held in that city last 
week, 
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NEW QUESTIONNAIRE 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
Wants to Know What Rents and 
Salaries Companies Pay 


The Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 


reau has sent out a questionnaire to 
companies relative to salaries and rents 
in different cities of the United States 
and Canada. The questions follow: 
1. What is Yearly Amount of Rent 
(including light and heat) now be- 
ing paid? 


2. Total Area of Agency Office ? 

3. Kent per Square loot? 

4. What Is Date of Present Lease ? 

5. kor How Many Years Was Lease 
Made? 

6. In What Kind of Building is the 
Office ? 


7. What Class of Space in this Build- 
ing is Occupied by the Agency ? 
SALARIES 
% What Salaries Are You Now Paying 

Your Stenographers ? 

Please list all salaries, or give the 
average, the highest, and the lowest. 
9, What Salaries Are You Now Pay- 

ing your Tile Clerks and Typists ? 
(not stenovraphers) 

Please list all salaries, or give the 
average, the highest, and the lowest. 


VALUE OF ORGANIZATION 

In talking of the value of organization, 
Luis Phillips, New Orleans editor, says: 

“Tlistory points unerringly to the fact 
that only through organized effort have 
vreat and permanent things been done. 
The very few exceptions, if indeed we 
have any real exceptions, prove the al- 
most universal rule. Once in a while the 
werld produces an Alexander, a Julius 
Caesar, or a Napoleon, but such men 
are few and far between. Alexander 
was credited with unusual personal 
bravery, and yet he had too much sense 
to ever enter the lists alone and un- 
supported. After all he was simply the 
self-constituted head of an organization 
which did the real work.” 


PAY BY AIR MAIL 
John T. King, Bridgeport Financier and 

Politician, Had Been Insured for 

$250,000 by International Life 

John T. King, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
financier and politician, and former Na- 
ticnal Republican committeeman from 
Cennecticut, was insured by the Inter- 
national Life Insurance Co. for $250,000 
in August, 1921. He died of lobar pneu- 
monia on May 13, 1920. 

Completed proofs of death were re- 
ceived at the home office at 4.30 on a 
Monday afternoon and at 2.30 p. m. the 
following day a check for $254,153.54 (face 
amount of policy and the accumulated 
value of unused coupons with interest) 
ii full settlement of the claim was on 
its way by air mail. 


TO OPEN NEW BRANCH OFFICE 

The former offices of the Greenville 
Banking & ‘Trust Co., located on the 
corner of Ocean and Lembeck Avenues, 
Jersey City, have been leased to the 
Metropolitan Life for the purpose of 
establishing a branch office to take care 
of their Jersey City, Bayonne and Green- 
ville business. Extensive alterations will 
be made and it is expected that the new 
office will be opened about July 1. 


WILLIAM GRAYSON DEAD 
William Grayson, president of the Sov- 
ereign Life of Canada, is dead. 


> . . . . 
Prudential Disability 

(Continued from Page 3) 
is desired the words ‘do not 
ninety-days provision’ must be written 
in answer to question 12 or 21. Your 
particular attention to this matter is re- 
quested to avoid delay and disappoint- 
ment,” the Company says. 


include 


“Red” Grange, famous football player, 
has just taken out $1,000,000 business 
insurance on his life. 











Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





The Connecticut General Life Insur 


ance Company of 


Hartford, Con 


necticut, having outgrown its old 


quarters, has 


moved 


into the new 


building it has been constructing for 


the last two years on Bushnell Park 


at 55 lélm Street, corner of Hudson 


Street. 

















HELP 
AMERICANS 
DIE AT 
PAR! 


The common interest of Life Insur- 
ance and ‘Trust Companies— 


. CREATING AND 
CONSERVING ESTATES 


COOPERATION BETWEEN 

LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 
by 

ALEXANDER C, ROBINSON 
Member, Insurance, 
Trust Division of — the 

Amertcan Bankers Association 


Committee on 
Company 


and 
EDWARD A. WOODS 
Chairman 


Committee on Coopera 


elton with Trust Companies of the 
National Association of Life Under 
writers. 


Price $3.00 postpaid 


WILL HELP YOU GET 
NEW BUSINESS 


The 
from the cooperation of Trust Com- 


mutual benefits that accrue 


panics and Insurance Companies 
through their underwriters are ably 
their 


There are many 


discussed by two leaders in 
respective fields, 
charts and 
‘Trust-Insurance 


valuable examples of 


advertising pre- 
pared especially for this volume. 
The latest addition to 
The International Life Underwriters 
Library 
everyone should 


inake a will— 


Every estate should be com- 
petently administered, pref- 
crably by a trust company 
or bank with trust powers— 


Kveryone should provide 
suffi- 
administer 


his executor with 


cient cash to 
his estate properly, pref- 
erably by Life Insurance 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


EF. S. CROFTS*& CO., 
66 Vifth Ave., New York. 

L enclose $< és... FOPi casas copies 
of Robinson and Woods Creating 
and Conserving Estates at $3.00 per 
copy postpaid, 

| should also like to be informed 
of other insurance books as they are 
published. 


PUIG As sci noise suet ac ew aed eases ease 
PGOECHS 6 ciaeeia ws Pere ee ere 
MSU) co oon aamanae Re aes Po 
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L. G. pon perm sses 
Connecticut Bankers 


INHERITANCE TAX ANGLE 





AN 


New York Agent of Equitable Discussed 
Popular Fallacies About Elimination; 
and Also Double Taxation 


Gilbert Simon of 


Leon the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and lecturer at 
New York University, spoke on inheri- 
tance taxation at the convention of the 
New England Bankers’ Association held 
in New London, Conn., June 18 and 19. 
Among other things he said: 


“Now, here is the situation. 
a resident of New York dies, and leaves 
a certain amount on which there 
levied. there 
theoretical tax of 
the state of New York, and a 
Estate Tax is also imposed of 
Now, the Federal 
only $20,000, 
for the state 


Suppose 


is to be 
a tax Assume is imposed 
$80,000 by 
Federal 
$100,000. 
Government collects 
the $80,000 credit 
tax has been allowed on the 
Kederal tax, it being 80 per cent. 
fore, the total tax is $100,000. 
“Now, in Florida, 


a certain 


because 
There- 
when a resident of 
Florida dies and leaves the 
of money, subsequently the 
But 
Therefore, 


same amount 


same tax 1s 


ynposed, Florida takes no inheri- 


tance tax. there is no tax 
paid to Florida, but neither is there any 
credit on the lederal 


so | say to you, 


Government ‘Tax, 
what difference does it 
make who gets the money, as long as the 
money must be paid? 

Two Inheritance Taxes 
Cherefore, 


ar 


we have that general popu- 


lar fallacy that inheritance taxes are 
eliminated in certain states. Now, that 
is correct as far as certain states are 


concerned, but it is paid to the 
government in all cases. In general, we 
have this situation, People frequently 
ask, why are there two inheritance taxes ? 
How can you impose an inheritance tax 
twice on the same property? * * * When 
an individual dies and leaves an estate, 


Federal 


that estate technically should revert to 
the state or the government itself, be- 
cause of the fact that the government 
gave him cerain benefits, such as mili- 
tary protection, fire and police service, 
ete. Insofar as technically he cannot 
take his wealth with him, it should re- 


vert to the state. 

“Now, we know that if this happened 
when every man died the government 
would acquire all the funds eventually, 
and great hardships would be imposed 
upon the beneficiaries of every decedent. 
Subsequently, since the prime purpose of 
government in general is to preserve the 
welfare and peace of its inhabitants, they 
allow the wealth to go to the people, 
and in exchange they impose an inheri- 
tance tax. ‘Therefore, the tax is a tax 
upon the dead person’s right to transmit 
property to the living beneficiaries. Then 
you may ask, what is the theory of the 
State inheritance tax? 

How It Works 

















HITCH YOUR CART 
TO A STAR 


A product of the bounding west, we 
have grown rapidly and substantially. 
Doing business in 42 states—constantly ex- 
panding. Our policies are ready sellers 
and our representatives are prosperous. 
Our business in Atlantic seaboard states is 
growing nicely. Just now we need two 
managers in Massachusetts. If you wish 
to build up a permanent business ask for 
our terms to agents at once. 


THE BANKERS RESERVE LIFE COMPANY 


R. L. ROBISON, President 
W. G. PRESTON, Vice-President R. C. WAGNER, Secy-Treas. 


MILLIONS OF ASSETS 
Business in Force Over $105,000,000 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 




















PROMOTE DOBBS AND ALLISON’ 


imposes a tax upon that individual’s right 
to inherit the money, so in reality we 





have this duality of taxation, Now, the Two Editors on “Insurance Field” Get 
one thing that is very important in state Higher Positions; Both Well 


inheritance taxes is this, that the nearest Known in Insurance 


of kin, such as the wife or the husband The “Insnrance Field” of Louisville, 
of the deceased, or the parent or the : ; 
child or the adopted child, is considered Ky., announces that on August 1 Charles 
very closely related, and therefore the Dobbs, who has been vice-president and 
charge, or the rate of tax is much lower editorial manager of the paper, will be- 
in that case than if the estate had been ap oe eaten ee gee) ' 
. ; come associate editor-in-chief and that 
inherited by distant relatives. For ex- : : 
ample, in Connecticut, you have three Young E. Allison, Jr., who has been at 
groups of bene ficiaries. You have the the news desk in Louisville for several 
first group I have just mentioned. Then years, will become vice-president and 
the second group consisting of sister-in- managing editor. Mr. Dobbs has been 
law, or brother-in-law, sister and brother. with the “Insurance Field” continuously 
That constitutes the next of kin. Then — since 1905 except for the period of the 
there is the third group, aunts, uncles, war when he served as an artillery offi- 
cousins, friends, ete. cer Mr. Allison, Jr., served with a 
Now, the rate of tax imposed increases daily newspaper after graduating from 
in amount in regard to the remoteness the University of Michigan in 1911 until 
of the decedent to the beneficiary. May he joined the “Field” in 1914 as asso- 
| quote you this as an example? In ciate editor at Chicago. He has been 
New York state if a decedent left a with the paper since, at Chicago, San 
million dollars’ worth of personal prop- Francisco, New York and Louisville, ex- 


erty, we will assume all located in New 
York state, the state of New York would 
collect a tax of $36,550 if willed directly 


cept for three years as advertising man- 
ager of the America Fore Companies. 
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Win ives Should Be Told 
of Financial Affairs 


TRUST OFFICER 





ADVICE OF 








An Extract From Article in “Lion’s 
Club Magazine” by H. D. 
Pettibone of Chicago 
H. D. Pettibone, trust officer of the 


Chicago Title & 
an interesting article in “Lion’s Club 
Magazine” for June in connection with 
that bank’s policy of advising life insur- 


Trust Co., has written 


ance where it is needed. 
Mr. Pettibone calls his article, “Shall 
1’ Tell My Wife?” meaning should a 


husband acquaint his wife with details 
of his financial affairs; and his answer 
Le 
He says a man should explain to his 
wile what a monthly income means and 


quotes a sample conversation with her 
in part as follows: 

“TL have my chart of assets and lia- 
bilities. On the advice of the trust offi- 


cer | have applied for $20,000 additional 
life insurance and will make it, as well 
as my old policies, payable to the trust 
company, as trustee, under an ‘insurance 
trust.’ I have a draft of this agreement 
which gives the trust company full con- 
trol of the investment of the insurance 
proceeds. The particular trust company 
has an ample fund to cover any loss of 
income or principal from these invest- 
ments. The net income will go to my 
wile as long as she lives. On her death 
the fund passes to my children,” 


TUBERCULOSIS DEATHS DROP 


In a report just made public by the 
Research Department of the Tuberculo- 
sis Society of St. Louis, it shows that 
the death rate from tuberculosis has 
dropped 56% within the past nine years. 
In 1917 the death rate was 22.6 per 10,000 
and in 1925 9.9. The survey deals par- 
ticularly with the past five years in which 
time the mortality rate has dropped 1.1 
per 10,000 compared with 11.6 for the 
periods of 1917-21. Among the whites 
in the nine year period, the death rate 
has decreased 61% and 46% among the 
negroes. Of the population increase in 
the city for the past five years, the re- 
port states that nearly one-third were 
negroes, although negroes constitute but 
one-ninth of the city’s population. About 
80% of the negro victims died outside of 
tuberculosis institutions as compared 
with 71% for the whites. Of the total 
number of tuberculosis deaths which 
numbered 1376 among negroes from 1921 
to 1925, 723 were men and 653 women. 
Among the whites there were 1748 deaths 
among men and 1254 among women. 


J. D. BOOKSTAVER MEETING 

Elias Klein and Joseph D. 
were the principal speakers at a meet- 
ing of the Joseph D. Bookstaver Agency, 
which took place last week at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

Mr. Klein discussed the need of con- 
serving old ideas by readjusting them to 
suit present day needs. Mr. Bookstaver 
covered the subject of life insurance in 


Sookstaver 








to the wife. But if that decedent left 7 ie lie of salary increase. He declared that 
“In Connecticut or New York there is the same property in the same state for WANTS NEW MANAGERS this would ultimately solve the problem 
the tax upon the living person’s right to example, to a mere second cousin, the The Bankers’ Reserve Life of Omaha, ol overhead cost in help turnovers. Con- 
receive funds from the deceased, so one tax would be $76,750, so it more than which has been extending its business in ditions of this kind, according to the 
is absolutely the reverse, or as it is doubles on the same amount of property. the East, is receiving suggestions for speaker, had puzzled efficiency experts 
called, the converse of the other. When You then have this difficult situation appointments in that territory. Among for a long time, but he was of the opin- 
aman dies, first he transmits his estate, coming up of determining not only where — other things, it needs two managers in ion that insurance, instead of more pay, 
and then we have a simple estate tax was the property located, and what did Massachusetts. The company, which has would prove to be the solution of the 
without regard to the beneficiaries. Then it consist of, but also what is the classi- — $105,000,000 in force, is now doing busi- problem. The meeting was well attend- 

when they receive the money, the state fication of each of the beneficiaries.” ness in forty-two states. ed, 105 men having been present. 
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Trust Companies 
Should Co-Operate 


CLOSER RELATIONSHIP SEEN 


C. F. Berry, Union Trust Co., Says 
Insurance and Trust Interests 
Mutually Benefit 
Clinton F. Berry, vice-president, Union 
Trust Company, of Detroit, Michigan, in 
an address before the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association of the Advertising 
Convention, at Philadelphia last week, 
said that “in recent years the close re- 
lationship between life insurance and ad 
ministration of estates has been felt; and 
now the members of the one profession 
are being drawn once more into close 

co-operation with the other.” 

Mr. Berry’s remarks were in part as 
follows: 

‘There is, of course, abundant reason 
for the closest co-operation between an 
underwriter and a fiduciary agent. Each 
renders a valuable and a necessary func- 
tion in caring for those whom a man 
of responsibility leaves behind him. But, 
since experience has shown that one can 
serve with greater effectiveness in as- 
sisting accumulation while the other 
shows superior resourcefulness in pro 
tecting what has been amassed, | believe 
that all thoughtful men will agree with 
me that the just relationship between 
them is now appearing; and that each 
exercising his peculiar function,’ but in 
close co-operation with the other, joins 
in yielding a combined service which is 
more effective than that which either 
could render alone. Of course, either 
could continue to offer aggressive com- 
petition to the other as he has done dur- 
ing many past years. The trust officer 
could advise his clients to invest their 
savings in securities which would yield 
them more than the return which life 
insurance companies pay upon accumu 
lated funds. 

Death Prevents Accumulations 

“He could point out to them that by 
doing this they could make their ac- 
cumulations, in many instances, supple- 
ment and augment the effectiveness of 
their personal service through invest 
ment in some business enterprise with 
which they would have executive connec- 
tion. But he would have to tell them 
also, if he were thoroughly frank, that 
they were sustaining the hazard of dying 
before their accumulation might be suff- 
cient for their families’ needs—a_ risk 
which prudent men will avoid even at 
the cost of immediate profit. The under- 
writer, on the other hand, could continue 
to advise his patrons to leave their ac 
cumulations under the management of his 
company, accepting the earnings which 
the company would be willing to pay 
while they lived and providing the same 
rate of earning for those who would 
come after them. But candor would com-, 
pel him to admit that the average trust 
company or bank could show a _ better 
rate of return and that, whether the 
earning be better or not, a_ trustee 
clothed with discretion could respond 
with infinitely greater effectiveness to 
the real needs of a family than any life 
insurance company could hope to do, 

Co-Operation Helps Business 

“A recognition of these facts is caus- 
ing the trust company officer to advise 
his patrons to accumulate estates through 
insurance upon their lives and is leading 
the underwriter to advise his patrons to 
give their accumulations the greater ef- 
fectiveness which a trust provides. The 
mere fact that a life insurance trust 
comes to us in liquid form is a_ point 
of very substantial advantage. A. still 
greater advantage which this form of 
fiduciary service offers is that it enables 
us to create business, as well as to 
seek it. 

“In my opinion, this new field of fidu- 
ciary endeavor is the most profitable one 
that our trust departments have ever 
touched. It will tremendously augment 
the estates which it is possible for us 
to administer; it will bring its assets to 


—— 
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for delivery on Wednesday morning. 





“IN AT 8—OUT AT #4” 

That is the working slogan of the Equitable Life of Iowa in issuing 
policies on which completed applications are received at the Home Office. 
And the slogan is lived up to. Alore than nine-lenths of all clear cases are 
issued the same day the applications are received. 
between trains and are sent back by return mail! 

For example a recent application for $100,000 was written in New York 
Saturday, and reached the Home Office Monday. The policy was issued the 
same day, was posted for the first return train and was in the agent’s hands 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 


Most of these are issued 








us in the most acceptable and profitable 
form; it will bring us friends and allies 
among insurance underwriters, whose 
goodwill is above price; and it will en- 
able us to render a phase of service that 
yields a greater personal satisfaction, 
perhaps, than any other form of duty 
which we have ever discharged.” 


BY-PRODUCTS OF GROUP RISKS 

As an example of what group insur- 
ance solicitation means in so far as its 
by-products are concerned, the Equita- 
ble, in its publication “Agency Items,” 
cites a case of Paul L. Olson, assistant 
agency manager for the Equitable Life 
in Chicago, whose agents called on a 


Chicago concern with a proposal for 


group insurance. Although they were 
not able to close the group at this par 
ticular interview, the visit resulted in 
six applications, four of which totalled 
$19,500, with one rated case still out- 
standing. 


GROWTH IN OUTSTANDING 


Equitable Society’s Figures Show Some 
Remarkable Gains; Net Increase 
$200,000,000 in Five Months 


During the first five months of the 
current year the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society’s outstanding insurance 
shows an increase of over $200,000,000, 
and now totals more than $4,600,000,000. 
This five months’ increase, as will be 
scen from the following table, is greater 
than the increase during the first five 
year period of Judge Day’s admin- 
istration : 

Outstanding : 


December 31, 1910........ $1,347,158,692 
December 31, 1911........ 1,375,441,4600 
December 31, 1912........ 1,429,211,848 
December 31, 1913........ 1,471,093,575 
December 31, 1914........ 1 494,234,342 
December 31, 1915........ 1,529,886,053 
Net Increase, Five Years 
Pade TOUS: ses ces agit wets $182,727,361 








panies. 


gain _.... coo 


16% gain ................ 


LIABILITIES 


25% increase 


to men of the right calibre. 











Analyzing Success 


CROSS section of the 66th Annual Statement which 
A shows, by growth, safety and low net cost, why the 
Guardian ranks as one of the strongest of the strong com- 


NEW BUSINESS, ABOUT 50% 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, 


ADMITTED ASSETS __........... 51,866,771.92 


SURPLUS & DIVIDEND FUND, 
13% of Liabilities... 


1926 DIVIDENDS SET ASIDE, 


The Guardian is growing more rapidly than most old line 
companies, and in a way that offers unusual opportunities 
For information, write 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





Sisto $ 66,857,528.00 


_.------- 290,912,305.00 


45,836,814.05 
6,029,957.87 


1,983,000.00 
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Disability Clauses 
THREE NEW ONES INTRODUCED 


Have Liberal Features; Company Paying 
Accidental Death Though Insured 
Is Receiving Disability Benefits 

The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has announced three new 
disability clauses. Briefly the new coy- 
erage includes the following features: 

1. Total disability shall be presumed 
to be permanent if it is reasonably cer- 
tain that such disability will continue 
during the remaining lifetime of the in- 
sured or if it has existed continuously for 
three months immediately preceding re- 
ceipt of proof, : ‘i 

2. Payments accrue from the com- 
mencement of disability. Any income 
payments accruing after beginning of 
disability. Any income payments accru- 
ing after beginning of disability and be- 
tore approval of proofs will be paid to 
the insured upon approval of proofs; at 
which time also any premium paid after 
disability began will be repaid the in- 
sured, 

3. Income payments on 
policies do not cease upon 
the policy at maturity but 
ing disability for life. 
On a policy lapsed not more than 
six months, on proof that total disability 
existed on the premium due date on 
which lapse occurred, the policy will be 
restored and benefits granted as if no 
lapse had occurred, 

No Reduction 
Neither the insurance nor any sum 
payable in any settlement under the pol- 
Icy, nor dividends, loan or surrender 
values, are reduced by any disability 
benefits granted. : 

hese features are included in three 
new forms as follows: 

1. Waiver of premium and level in- 

come of $10 per month per $1,000 face 
amount of policy, 
_ 2. Waiver of premium and increasing 
Income of $10 per month per $1,000 dur- 
ing the first five years of continuous total 
disability, $15 per month during the sec 
me five years, and $20 per month there- 
after. 


Endowment 
payment of 
continue dur- 


Po 


3. Waiver of premium only. 

At age 35 the rate on the Endow- 
ment at age 85 without disability is 
$26.69; with the level income disability, 
$30.32 ; with increasing income disability 
$31.50; with waiver of premiums only the 
rate is $27.37. 

Present policyholders can have the 
clause attached to their policies by the 
payment of a fee of $1.00, the payment 
of the difference in premium since the 
policy has been in force, plus six per 
cent interest, and upon furnishing evi- 
dence of insurability. 

The double indemnity clause has also 
been liberalized in that the company will 
now pay the accidental death indemnity, 
even. though at the time of the accident 
the insured is receiving disability bene 
fits. The phrase which states that death 
from injuries intentionally inflicted by 
another person is not covered, has been 
climinated. 





H. H. LETCHER AGENCY OUTING 

The H. H. Letcher Agency, Brooklyn 
general agents for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, held its annual out- 
ing July 1 at Glenwood, L. I. 

Two De Luxe motor busses left 
for Glenwood at eight-thirty in the 
morning, carrying the members of H. H. 
Letcher’s staff. The day was devoted 
to sporting events, baseball, swimming 
and field game. Prizes were awarded 
to the winners. A luncheon was also 
served, 


ATTEND CONFERENCE 


Hugh D. Hart and Gerald Eubank at 
tended a conference one day last week 
at Syracuse, N. Y., which was called by 
Vice-President Luther, of the Aetna 


Life. 
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» BUSINESS 
CERTERS 
\ 


> > 


“. me Te 
Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





In the Continental 
Sixteen Ways Liic’s publication, 
To ‘The Continental 


Get Prospects Message,’ there ap- 
pears an interesting 
quotation from an article which was 


written by one of the company’s field- 
men. He gives the following sixteen 
points as a basis for obtaining prospects 
for life insurance which he has found to 
be a great help to him. The sixteen 
points are: 

Married or single; wife’s age. 

Names and ages of children. 

If not married, has he dependents ? 

Is his wife strong or sickly? 

Are all of his children well or are one 
or more of them mentally or physically 
afflicted ? 

Are his wife’s parents living? 
they rich, comfortable or poor? 

What is prospect’s date of birth? 

How much is he worth? 

How is his money invested? 

Does he own his home ? 

Would widow continue to live in pres- 
ent home ? 

Does father desire any of the chillren 
to enter a profession ? 

What is his occupation or position?.. 

Total income  (salary—investment 
from business.) 

How much money does the prospect 
save annually ? 

Amount of present life insurance, kind, 
date. 


Are 


x Ok Ok 
In discussing ways 
Don’t Write and means to. stimu- 


late good will and to 
keep in touch with 
policyholders already 
on the books, the John Hancock gives 
these tips: 

“Furnish the policyholder with infor- 
mation relative to his policy in this com- 
pany. 

“Explain such features of the new pol- 
icy contract as apply to his policy. He 
may want disability, double indemnity, 
or automatic premium loan. 

“Tf there is a loan on the policy sug- 
gest repayment or payment on account. 
The company will accept partial pavy- 
ments as small as $5. Suggest addi- 
tinal insurance to protect the loan. A 
loan is like a mortgage on a house. It 
decreases the equity in the property. 

“A change in beneficiary is often nec- 
essary. The original beneficiary may be 
dcad—have a new one named. Often 
the client desires to change the bene- 
elarv from his estate to some member 
of his family. 

“Suggest converting term insurance to 
a hermanent form. 

“Find out if premium notices are 
property addressed and received prompt- 
y 


People and 
Forget Them 


“Often recent changes demand addi- 
ticnal insurance. Has your client been 
advanced to a better position or taken 
on new business responsibilities—bought 
a larger store, or garage, or shop—and 
borrowed money from the bank to fi- 
nence it? Is he justified in carrying this 
extra risk without taking some means 
to prevent his family from being com- 
pelled to carry it? 

“Has he just been married or had a 
recent addition to his family? Can you 
help him to guarantee an education to 
his children through an endowment pol- 
icy? 

“As a life insurance agent you should 
be expert in your line. Arrange a real 
program for your policyholder in order 
that it may be followed through with 
practical value to the insured, to his 
beneficiary or his estate. 

“iKnow the rules and procedure so well 
that you can suggest without hesitation 
or confusion the necessary steps to take 
to make eny chanee—and command the 
respect of your clients.” 


ABOUT YOURSELF 

Are you really interested in the life 
insurance business ? 

If not, you cannot succeed. 

Your very heart and soul must be in 
your work. 

You must realize the “bigness” of it. 

Love it enough to work early and late. 

Give some of your evenings to writing 
business. 


Study to improve vour ability. 


Find the cause of your failures and 
successes, 
Learn why you make or lose a sale 


Develop your 
your sales talk. 

Attract people by 
impression. 

This requires neatness, tact and good 
manners. 

Courtesy 
business. 

Respect yourself, your ability and your 
vocation. 

Keep healthful and erect. 

Be a “good fellow” without 
ing your dignity. 

Avoid useless arguments. 

Have a cool head and a warm heart. 

Strive for popularity and you will 
write more business —‘Western & 
Southern Life.” 


personality as well as 


making a pleasing 


pays big dividends in_ this 


sacrific- 


MEMBER OF CHARITY BOARD 

Clarence J. Daly, president of the 
Capitol Life of Denver, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the advisory board 
of the Sunshine Mission. 








Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America — 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities. 





Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








Officers 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 





S. R. Drown, Secretary 
E. C. Wise, Treasurer 








The last issue’ of 
Words of “Printers’ Ink,” in its 
Wisdom comments on the Ad- 


From Harris  vertising Convention at 
Philadelphia, 
that paper quotes a remark made by 
George H. Harris, superintendent of the 
Field Service Bureau of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada which 
was as follows: “A large scale insurance 
salesman once said to me: ‘I don’t go 
near a man until | know why he should 
be insured; but I do not leave him until 
he knows.’” 

“That remark,” observes the writer, 
“with only the name of the business 
changed to suit the user, could well be 
tacked on the walls of every sales office 
ree all salesmen to read and take to 
1eart.” 
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DIES IN AIRPLANE CRASH 

Herbert 5. Fentress, secretary of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, met a tragic death last week, 
being killed in an airplane accident 
while he was taking a ride over the city 
with Harold L. Stiles, United States 
navy reserve flyer. The plane was exe- 
cuting a stunt when it suddenly crashed 
to earth in a nose dive, both its occu- 
pants being killed instantly. Mr. Fen- 
a was agent for the Pacific Mutual 
fe. 





Frank J. Price, Jr., publicity manager 
of The Prudential, has gone on a two 
weeks’ vacation. He will spend several 
days with his mother at her home in 
Lackawaxen, Pa., and then go to the 
centennial in Philadelphia. 





Insurance in Force....... ‘ 
Assets 


dends of the mutual. 


company. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


diccwre.era act Over $200,000,000 
wianaeeaeenets Over $ 16,000,000 
THE IDEAL POLICY 


The low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the divi- 
A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewhere. 


ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any other 


RENEWALS BASED ON VOLUME OF BUSINESS— 
NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED 


If you care to better your position, write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. 
Homer Building, 601 13th Street, N. W. 

















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 

















understand and to construe. 


Benefits—under new provisions. 


Company. 


Offices. 


to men and women. 


the times. 


34 Nassau Street 








DISTINCTIVE PROGRESS 


“In great things, steady, consistent growth to meet the needs of the times, 
never slow, never hasty—always forward to accomplishment.” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


America’s Oldest Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


The record and progress of The Mutual Life have been distinctive, 
and the notable changes and developments now marking its history in 
meeting the requirements of increasing demand and a quickening 
growth are evolved from almost a century of experience and success. 


Policy contracts completely revised in 1925. New contracts attractive 
in appearance, phrased in every-day language “easy to read,” easy to | 
They contain all the old provisions 
justified by experience and all the new warranted by science and by the 
knowledge of experience. Improved Disability and Double Indemnity 


Salary Deduction (allotment) Plan of insurance now written by the 


Children’s Insurance now written on standard forms, ages 10 to 15. 
An increased Dividend scale in 1926—the sixth consecutive increase. 
A majority of policy loans granted locally at Managing Agency 


The Company writes all standard forms of insurance. 
Age limits, 10 to 70, inclusive. 


A Company conservative for entire safety, but forward-looking and 
forward-moving in accord with the new spirit and new demand of 














Same terms 


Those who contemplate taking up field work are invited to apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


New York City, New York 
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aie THE EASTERN Ju 
ag r 
g a— UNDERWRITER July 2, 1926 
sana. — 7 —— In 
Attended Ad Conference PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY ’ 
. . . LO 
If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
The following is a list of those who C. A. Palmer, Insurance Co, of North well established company with a progressive management and an un- Big 
attended the Insurance Advertising Con \merica, equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our " 
ference in Philadelphia last week : Clarence Axman, Eastern Underwriter proposition 
kK. A. Collins, National surety. ; New York, 
ag F. Hamberger, Union Central om a. Paret, Provident Mutual. Address, PERMANENT, ne 
e. A ¢ ¥, 40 an P acrtire ] : " . . u 
pense \. Jacobs, Southland Life, Dallas. I? gC urick and I’, J. Maguire, U. S. Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City aan 
C. Elvins, Imperial Life, Toronto. Carl Howe Crummett, American Mutu: a ee 
William F. Rochrer, Jr., Fidelity & Cas Liability, wena » American Mutual pend 


}. W. Longnecker, Hartford Fire. 

\. W. Spaulding, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity. 

W. W. Ellis, Commercial Union, New 


York. 

Mansur B. Oakes and Paul Spercher, In- 
surance Research & Review, Indian 
apolis. 

L. V. Brooks, A. W. Shaw Co. 

Frank Loomis, Albert Frank & Co. 

W. Dickinson, Life Insurance Sales Ke- 
search Bureau, Hartford. 

G. W. Brown, North American Life, To 
ronto. 

J. VP. Lyons, 
ronto, 


Manufacturers’ Life, To 

I. J. Bohl, Peoria Life. 

R. Faulkner, Woodmen 
Lincoln. 

Alice E. Roche, Louis F 
Provident Mutual. ' 

Thos. McIlwaine, Jr., National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Harry A. Warner, Maryland Casualty. 

C. C. Wright and Edwin [. Sault, Fire 
Association. 

Harold EK. Taylor, American of Newark. 

W. W. Darrow, Home of New York, 

Leon A. Seper, Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Mr. Campbell, Central Life, Des Moines. 

A. W. Wifsterman and G. V. Chandler, 
General Accident. 

k. C. Braun, Reliance Life. 

A. H. Reddall, Equitable Society. 

Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock. 

J. J. Doyle, Cincinnati 

Fustace A. Brock and 
Great West Life. 

B. M. Kirke, Royal Union, Des Moines. 

Chas. E. Freeman, America Fore Group. 

Mill Hobart, Ministers’ Casualty, Min 
neapolis. 

Went Worthington, Continental Life of 
Delaware, Wilmington. 

Florence EK. Barrett, Connecticut 
eral, 

W. W. Ives, Charleston, S. C. 

Clark R. Jackson, Security Mutual Life. 

Cc. P. Mayfield, Fidelity Mutual Life. 

C. R. Connolly, Guarantee Fund Life 
Ass'n, Omaha. 


Accident Co., 


Paret Agency, 


Victor ( ‘owie, 


Gen 


C. E. Rickerd, Standard Accident. 
S. C. Doolittle, Fidelity & Deposit. 
C. H. Munsell, Monarch Accident, 


Springfield, Mass. 

John Hall Woods, Great Northern Life, 
Chicago. 

Clarence-T. Hubbard, Automobile Ins. Co. 

S. A. Goodman, Goodman Co., New York. 

Roy C. Dula, Boston, Mass. 

C. F, Everett, New York City. 

William J. Bradley, Home Life of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia. 

L. G. Brownell, Aetna Life, Hartford. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, North British & 
Mercantile. 

M. A, Linton and EF. J. 
son Scott. 

Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual. 

Verlin J. Harrold, Lincoln National Life. 

H. L. Kennicott, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty, Chicago. 

Julius Sieve, Diary 
New York. 

H. V. Chapman, Ohio Farmers, LeRoy. 

Wm. R. Gardner, Atlantic Life. 

Clara L. Noyes, Union Co-operative In- 
surance, Washington, D. C 

kK. W. Pfiffner, Hardware Mutual, Ste 
vens Point, Wis. 

F. D. Potter, N. J. Mfgr. Casualty, Tren 
ton. 

H. K. Kernan, Dominion Life, Waterloo. 

\. Klinko, American Agency Bulletin. 

C. S. S. Miller and William J. Traynor, 
North British & Mercantile, New York. 

B. W. Grigg, Waterloo. 

Charles C. Fleming, Life Ins. Co. of Va. 


Spellier, J. Stin 


Publishing Corp., 


\. Arthur Borg, Home of New York. 
B. N. Mills, Bankers Life, Des Moines. 


John I. Hutchinson, Federation. 
Stephen A, Swisher, Jr., Equitable Life 
of lowa. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY vs 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 









































Luther A. Little, Metropolitan Life. 7 on 
V. L. Thompson, Home of Little Rock. ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY i 
GE. ¢ rosby, Jr Aetna Insurance Co. Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders “57 
“sg Pe rts Falls. oodward Agency, Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. Inst 
N. A. Condit, Commercial Union, New - HOME OFFICE eth 
York. 105-107 Fifth Avenue New York City writ 
i A. Johanes, Knights of Columbus, oe 
New Haven. —— — og 
W. B. Richardson, Pilot Life » we 
Win. P. Guxgsby,’ Knights. of Columbus, THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION je 
NCW aven, ’ 
Heucy Haley, Jr, A.W. Shaw Co. New BALTIMORE, MARYLAND cha 
York. Incorporated 1882 was 
Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual Life. Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 1 
\. 1. Gale, Fred M. Randall Co,, Chicago. and Group Ha 
, linghast, Great American Inde Y 3i : 
BE espa amg Bg crican Indem ; J. C. MAGINNIS, President for 
ice . to 
a a ar ease ee th 
- the 
ee — ‘a 
ee Sees bu: 
e © ] 
ultiple Line Advantages : 
fr¢ 
wa a a ee ee . on 
C cht 
a5 > U 
Di 
th 
to 
HE Missouri ife i 
can ot oe ie ees fn ee a 
commetlea. eaueliitur ‘ter tunities offered by the sale of bs 
the sale of Accident and Hi Ith rc ge ag ws rg —_— h 
and Group insurance in cotatec- eo gp accel nape h 
tion with Life insurance, thus pee agen go ge ge: Foie 
giving its representatives three dition to Group Life ‘the Cc - i 
opportunities for success instead i , ci poe tl 
mike — writes eo Accident and ‘1 
ti ; : : ickness an roup Accident, } 
Pe pic wmapicn rer oedie rcpt and — 7 Death and Dismemberment. Agents om given the : 
ave Oe te i € coverage. eCom- assistance of speciall i i i it 
sage Ale wr = limited form policies. Every need Group soeaiatae. ON eee a ne li 
Rare ged “ es rag made for it. Supplementing its Group coverage the Company ! 
oe —_ —* y free from restrictive offers its representatives the added advantage of fi 
the broadest Santas lesigned to afford patrons writing business on the Salary Deduction Plan ' 
lane a ible service and the most com- which enables groups of employees working for a 
I . ; common employer to purchase regular forms of : 
a and Health is the key to increased Life insurance, in most cases wilhiaet medical ex- : 
= e a uction. It gives the writing Agent a amination, and have the premiums deducted from , 
oe ous advantage over competition in that their pay by the employer. By this plan the bene- é 
re as a record of the insured’s age, business _ fits of Life insurance are greatly extended and the : 
nee gi aan 2 all “toge information Agent’s opportunities greatly multiplied. 
npleting a Life 2 i i i i i 
peng ger ~~ 47 rm sale. And Accident Through its multiple plan of insurance selling— 


opens the way to big sales 
a substantial commission. 


insurance. 


life - & 








Group Life insurance, while a comparatively 
recent development in the insurance business, has 
already assumed tremendous proportions. 


It also affords an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to make a large number of 
individual sales of Life and Accident and Health 
Many of the Company’s Agents who 
have sold Group insurance policies, and who have 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 


the Agent’s income. Life—Accident and Health—and Group, including 
Salary Deduction, the Missouri State Life offers 
its representatives a decided advantage over the 
one line method. Each one of its several lines 
furnishes valuable leads to each of the others. 
_It is because of its progressive ideas and fore- 
sighted policy that the Missouri State Life has 
made such a substantial and rapid growth, now 
ranking 19th among the 348 Legal Reserve Life 
companies of the United States in amount of in- 
surance in force. 


It 
and pays the Agent 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health’ =.- 


ccident’ - Group 
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Indianapolis Pays 
Homage to M. B. Oakes 


LOCAL OFFICES ARE CLOSED 





Big Luncheon Held With President 
Jones, National Association, in 


Charge; H. D. Hart Speaks 





As a tribute to Mansur B. Oakes, fa- 
mous research man and digester of cur- 
rent events and insurance thought, all 
the general agencies in Indianapolis sus- 
pended business from noon until 3 
o'clock on Wednesday. The occasion 
was also signalized by making the an- 
nual meeting of the Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation an Oakes testimonial. A large 
crowd was present, including Commis- 
sioner of Insurance McMurray. 

Mr. Oakes, who is president of the 
Insurance R. & R. Service, has done a 
lot of work for the various life under- 
writers’, associations, especially that of 
Indianapolis, and the insurance men 
wanted to show their appreciation. 
Frank L. Jones, president of the Na- 
tional Association, who is said to have 
thought up the idea and who was in 
charge of advance work on the meeting, 
was toastmaster. 

Large three-color posters with pic- 
tures of Oakes, Jones and Hugh D. 
Hart had been posted in agency rooms 
for several weeks, general agents giving 
to Mr. Oakes responsibility for valuable 
programs at Indiana meetings during 
the past year. Flowers for the speakers’ 
table were sent by E. A. Woods, Pitts- 
burgh, and others. 

President Jones paid tribute to the 
wide range of friendships possessed: by 
Mr. Oakes, and read letters received 
from various parts of the country. About 
one hundred were received. ‘They in- 
cluded messages from S. S. Huebner, 
University of Pennsylvania, and J. B. 
Duryea, San Francisco. 

Mr. Oakes pledged his allegiance to 
the service of the life insurance men and 
to local and state associations. 

Hugh D. Hart Talks 

The principal speaker at the luncheon 
was Hugh D. Hart, of Hart & Eubank, 
New York City, who said that Mr. Oakes 
had both brains and ideals. Continuing 
he said in part: 

“One of the outstanding defects of life 
in Atnerica is that we are too busy to 
think, In some other countries men 
spend more time in thinking than in 
acting. In America we spend more time 
in acting than in thinking. Successful 
living requires a proper modicum of both 
thinking and acting. ‘Temperamentally, 
lite insurance underwriters are better 
adopted to deeds than to reflection. 
Furthermore, greater stress has been 
laid on the importance of agents work- 
ing than on the necessity of their think- 
ing. For many years we were able to 
get along with a minimum of thinking 
and a maximum of acting, but the grow- 
ing importance of life insurance in re- 
cent years brought us to a realization 


that we men of the field could not keep 
up with the complex development of the 
possibilities and requirements of our 
vocation unless we either did a lot of 
thinking ourselves or got somebody else 
to do it for us. And so we decided to 
let Mr. Oakes, with his fine intellect, 
do our thinking for us. And he has 


‘done the job far better than we could 


have done it ourselves. In fact, we have 
grown so accustomed to appropriate Mr. 
Oakes’ thoughts that we consider his 
thoughts our own. We are like the illit- 
erate neighbor to whom Ralph Waldo 
Emerson loaned a copy of Plato, and 
who, on returning it, said: ‘That fellow 
Plato has got a lot of my ideees.’ 

“The great cause of this country is, 
therefore, economic independence, and 
life insurance is, perhaps, the greatest 
agency of economic independence. No 
other plan has been able to guarantee 
it, for life insurance comes nearer than 
any other human device to solving the 
age-long aspiration of men for security 
for himself and for his dependents in 


the possession of the needful things of . 


life; and life insurance, more than any 
other agency of men, gives promise of 
raising the standard of living for the 
average member of society. Life insur- 
ance, in the light of this conception, 
therefore, assumes the dignity of a great 
cause—a part and parcel of the cause 
of economic independence; and econo- 
mic independence is as righteous a 
cause as that of religious freedom and 
political independence, and is just as 
vital as either to the well-being of the 
race. In my judgment, no man has given 
more impetus toward the ultimate tri- 
umph of the cause of economic inde- 
pendence through the furtherance of the 
life insurance ideal than Mansur B. 
Oakes.” 





HONORED FOR LONG SERVICE 

Officials of three insurance companies 
honored Harold G. Holcombe, insurance 
agent of Hartford. a few days ago on 
the occasion of his twenty-five year 
anniversary in the insurance and surety 
bond business. Mr. Holcombe has ren- 
resented the National Surety since 1901 
and President E. A. St. John of this 
company remembered the occasion by 
sending him flowers. Under the firm 
name of Harold G. Holeomhe, Inc. he 
has also represented the London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity and the London & 
Lancashire. Two hundred friends and 
business associates were present at the 
affair. 





MACALLISTER IN CINCINNATI 


Walter Macallister. state manager for 
New Jersey for the Ohio National Life, 
with headquarters in the Wiss building 
in Newark, has gone for a two weeks’ 
stav at the home office in Cincinnati. He 
will bring his family back with him and 
reside in Newark. 





Get into competition work yourself — 
Detroit Bulletin of John Hancock. 








thirty-eight years of existence. 








The WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
HALF-BILLION DOLLAR YEAR 


The incentive of reaching the mark of HALF-A-BILLION of 
life insurance in force during 1926 has accelerated production by 
The Western and Southern field force to such a degree that the 
Company .is now experiencing the most prosperous period in its 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President 














W. W. Mack, Brilliant 
Editor, Is Dead 


HAD UNDERGONE AN OPERATION 





Wrote from the Heart and With Vision; 
Stood Unusually Well With 


Insurance Commissioners 


Wilfred W. Mack, editor of the 
“Weekly Underwriter” and one of the 
most pupular of all insurance newspaper 
men, died at his home in Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., on Wednesday of this week 
following an operation and a long ill- 
ness. He was a frequent attendant at 
insurance c nventions, where his witty 
companionship as well as his brilliant 
reports made him a favorite. Probably 
he was cn closer terms of relationship 
with insurance commissioners than any 
cther newspaper man and always joined 
them on the long trips they sometimes 
take about the country. Beneath his 
sparkling humor was a vein of deep 
philosophy end beautiful sentiment, 
which were so vividly reflected in the 
full page signed articles he wrote for his 
paper that inany general agents clipped 
the page and tacked it on their bulletin 
beards. 

Once on New York “Sun” 


Mr. Mack was born in Ithaca, N. Y., 
and after leaving Cornell University 
went te work on the. New York “Sun” 
as a reporter. In 1902 he joined the 
staff of the “Weekly Underwriter.” Later 
he was correspondent of “The Insurance 
Tield” in Chicago and Atlanta. He left 
the latter publication to return to “The 
Weekly Underwriter” as editor. In the 





war he was a captain in the Division of 
i-inance and Accounts, Q. M. C., U. S. 
‘A. He was a brother of L. Alexander 
Mack, president of the Weeklv Under- 
writer Co. 

One of the most touching and gripping 
stories Mr. Mack wrote described the 
sensations a man has after. undergoing 
a severe operation. It was written in 
Mountainside Hospital, Montelair, fol- 
lowing the operation which finally re- 
sulted fatally to him. 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 
agents. 

The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 




















BUSINESS OF 1925 


sWeciewn nnd $117,647,000 
ivimaniengaennel $13,691,000 
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Insurance in Force 
Increase over 1924 


dads w eevee + 857,429 816 
cikdanaerread .. $76,344,849 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














1924 - - 
Tims; 


ONWARD MARCH—1925 


Total of Paid-for Business 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
"Des Mtoe bowen 


-  $134,242,954 
: 157,045,211 
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Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


; DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. H. RHODES, President 
OPENING ALWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 


New Policy Forms 
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Kingsley on Mrs. Coolidge 


(Continued from Page 1) 


finds its final justification in the kind 
of men and women that education has 
helped to produce. 

“The University of Vermont has 
passed this test successfully many times, 
but never so brilliantly as in the Class 
of 1902 which gave to the world Grace 
Goodhue, now Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, the 
gracious mistress of the White House. 

“Of her the University, the City of 
Burlington and the State of Vermont 
may well say as Valentine said of Silvia 
in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’— 
“*‘And I as rich in having such a jewel, 

As twenty seas, if all their sands were 

pearl, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure 

gold.” 
Her Charm and Dignity 

“Vermont can say that and more than 
that. She can truthfully say that the 
graciousness, the tact, the simple dig- 
nity, the personal charm, which in Mrs. 
Coolidge inspire and enrich the nation 
are not singular to her. They are com- 
mon to Vermont womanhood. So, too, 
the courage, the integrity, the hard 
sense, the fidelity to trust and the love 
of country, which distinguished Calvin 
Ccolidge are not singular to him. They 
are common to Vermont manhood. 

“The admiration that our people feel 
for these qualities, qualities that distin- 
guish strong men and great women, 
made natural the choice which has 
placed in the White House a President 
and First Lady who are native-born 
Vermonters. Not since the days of Ira 
and Ethan Allen and Thomas Chitten- 
den, not since the days of Jacob Colla- 
mer and E. J. Phelps, not since the days 
of George F. Edmonds and Justin S. 
Morrill, has Vermont been glorified as 
it is now in a President who is a native 
son and a First Lady who is both a 
child of the State and of this institu- 
tion. 

“To me it seemed in order now— 
awaiting the time when someone shall 
erect here a monument really worthy of 
her—that, as evidence of our pride in 
Grace Goodhue Coolidge, a portrait of 
her by a great master should be hung 
upon the walls of the University. 

Had Portrait Made 

“Mrs. Coolidge graciously consented, 
the President approved, and I have had 
such a portrait made. It will now be 
unveiled. As you look at de Laszlo’s 
work are you not moved to say of her 
what Cassio said of Desdemona: 

“‘She’s a most exquisite lady.’ 


“In the third casket scene in the ‘Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ Bassanio, seeking the 
casket that holds the picture of Portia, 
rejects both gold and silver and selects 
and opens the leaden box. On that 
casket the inscription was, ‘Who choos- 
eth*me must give and hazard all he 
hath.’ 

“The story embodied in the ‘Merchant 
of Venice is an old one, but wherever 
and whenever told it teaches that real 
merit is likely to be clothed in sim- 
plicity rather than in glitter and gaud. 
Calvin Coolidge some years ago, then a 
struggling attorney, obviously reacted to 
Bassanio’s philosophy and arguing as 
Bassanio did, found in the casket of 
his choice the picture of Grace Good- 
hue. 

Portia 

“Look closer now, and I am sure you 
will say of this portrait what Bassanio 
said of Portia’s: 

“What demi-good 
Hath come so near creation? Move 
these eyes? 

Or whether riding on the balls of mine 
Scem they in motion? 
‘nr ¢ & OR 

Here, in her hair 
The painter plays the spider, and hath 


woven 

A golden mesh t’entrap the hearts of 
men, 

Faster than gnats in cobwebs; but her 
eyes,— 


How could he see to do thetn? having 
made one, 

Methinks it should have power to steal 
both his, 

And leave itself unfurnished.’ 

“The artist has indeed caught the soul 
that dwells behind the eyes of Mrs. 
Coolidge. 

“The nation has discovered this mem- 
ber of the Class of 1902 and appraises 
her in all her qualities as unsurpassed 
by any Lady of the White House since 
Dolly Madison. 

“Dr, Bailey, as president of the Uni- 
versity, will you accept this portrait of 
our most distinguished living graduate, 
a testimonial to the sterling character 
of the training had within these walls, 
a tribute to that heroic stock which, 
nurtured for a century and a half in 
these green and glorious hills, has again 
flowered nobly, in a President of the 
United States and in a First Lady whose 
simple virtues, whose dignity, gracious- 
ness and tact stamp her as the model 
ot American womanhood ?” 


—_——.., 
——<—$—<—<—— 








D. W. Carter, Secretary 











STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


The Company has recently introduced an exceptionally 
complete and practical 


Educational Course 


for the use of its Agents and those who contemplate 
entering the life insurance business. 


Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 
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B. H. Wright, President 








NEW MARYLAND MANAGER 





Equitable of Iowa Appoints N. C. Day, 
Who Has Been General Agent 
at Johnstown, Pa. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa has promoted Newell C. 
Day, general agent of the company at 
Johnstown, Pa. to be agency manager 
for the State of Maryland, including the 
eastern shore, with headquarters at Bal- 
timore, with the exception of two coun- 
ties which report to the Harrisburg, Pa., 
agency. Mr. Day is one of the youngest 
agency managers with the company and 
has spent his entire life insurance work 
in the company’s service. Starting as 
an agent in Kokomo, Ind., his success 
brought him a promotion in the form 
of a district agency at Lafayette, and 
later he was transferred to Fort Wayne, 
Ind., as district agent. In both these 
positions he did excellent work for the 
company. A little over a year ago he 
was advanced to the position of general 
agent at Johnstown, Pa., and his suc- 
cess at that point has brought for him 
supervision of what is destined to be 
one of the largest agencies of the com- 
pany. A tireless worker and a thorough 
student of life business, Mr. Day is 


bound = to 


reach a_ substantial place 
among leading life insurance organizers 
in the country. 

To succeed Mr. Day, the company has 
promoted George J. Brown, district 
agent at Lafayette, Ind., to the general 
agency at Johnstown, Pa., Mr. Brown 
taking charge of the agency June 25. 
Mr Brown is a graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and received his first taste of 
life insurance work while a student in 
that university. 

W. G. Eversman has been promoted 
to succeed Mr. Brown as district agent 
for the company at Lafayette, Ind. 





$6,000,000 GROUP 

Employes of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York and its subsidiaries have 
acquired life insurance protection to the 
amount of nearly six million dollars, 
through a group policy through The 
Prudential. Provision also is made in 
this policy for double indemnity in the 
event of death by accident, with addi- 
tional benefits for accident and disabili- 
ty. More than 2,100 men and women 
have enrolled in the plan. The average 
amount of protection applied for by each 
employe is one of the largest of the 
great number of organizations covered 
by group insurance through The Pru- 
dential. 








Also Disability Income. 


Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


Concord, New Hampshire 








Your Prospect’s Future 
Is The Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and the policy he needs, 
you have made a staunch friend, and contented customers mean repeat 
orders in insurance as well as other lines of business. Sell this contract: 


Any natural death........... 
Any accidental death......... 
Certain accidental deaths..... 
Accident Benefits $50 ner WEEK 
(Non-cancellable) 
Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a progres- 
sive agent and we invite you to give serious consideration to the United 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice President, Eugene 
E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 





INQUIRE 
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(Topics of The Connecticut Mutual) 
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JUNE, 1926 
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Hartford 


1846 





Business is just a human need 
Wrought out in thought 
And word and deed 

With Service, not self, 


For its modern creed. 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


80 Years in Business 


—Selected 





Connecticut 


1926 | 
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Woods and Robinson 
Authors of New Book 


TREAT CONSERVING ESTATES 
Urges Insurance and Trust Company Co- 
operation; Illustrated by Charts and 
Ads; F. C. Crofts the Publisher 





Alexander C. Robinson and Edward A. 
Woods, two nationally known authorities 
on the subject of co-operation between 
life insurance and trust companies, have 
collaborated in the writing of “Creating 
and Conserving Estates,” the latest book 
in the International Life Underwriters’ 
Library, published by F. C. Crofts & Co., 
New York. Mr. Robinson is a member 
of the committee on insurance, trust 
company division of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Mr. Wood, besides be- 
ing the head of Edward A. Woods & Co., 
the largest general agent of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society in the coun- 
try, is chairman, committee on_ co- 
operation with trust companies of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
wriiers. 

Both Live in Pittsburgh 

Developing the idea that the trust com- 
pany, functioning i ina fiduciary capacity, 
is a little over a hundred years old, Mr. 
Robinson traces its progress over a per- 
iod of years and describes it as a most 
human servant. The chapters included ir. 
his part of the book are: Chapter I. What 
Is a Trust Company; Chapter II. The 
Trust Company—A Most Human Ser- 
vant; Chapter III. Life Insurance from 
1 Trust ‘Company Standpoint; Chapter 
IV. Co-operation Between Trust Com- 
panies and Life Underwriters. 

Champions the Urge to Save 

Lame nting the temptation to spend 
which besieges the average person on all 
sides, Mr. Robinson says in his chapter 
on “Co-operation” “Comparatively few 
voices are raised to urge the cause of 
saving. Among these, the two greatest 
forces are the life insurance companies 
and the bankers. Whether their efforts 
in this great cause are based upon rea- 
sons connected wholly with the prosper- 
ity of their own lines of business, or 
based upon high altruistic motives, the 
doctrines, which they strive to teach, are 
none the less true and valuable to every- 
one. It is, therefore, peculiarly appro- 
priate that these two ‘great forces in the 
cause of thrift should heartily co-operate 
in developing and encouraging thrift by 
the American people. 

“The creation and conservation of cap- 
ital is one of the most important funda- 
mentals in the progress of civilization. 
Separately, the banker and the life under- 
writer have done great things; but some 
of them have had visions of greater serv- 
ice for their fellow citizens, for their 
nation and for the world, if their forces 
are joined and they walk together. This 
means no surrender of individual inde- 





Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100.0 000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUST 
Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable week] 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 


pceddedepacetentesernmaneles 292,834,191.00 
Payments to Policyholdere. ..0¢ 00 eves cc ccc ccc ccccccccccvenseeseseces 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


y- 


$46, 562,667.40 
39,940,092.25 
6,622,575.15 





3,392,156.76 
Sereree rr 39,176,371.91 











of service inaugurated at its birth. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Seventy - five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 


would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 
During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 


To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


They conceived an organization that 
its 





Organized 1851 




















pendence or invasion of the other’s rights 
and domains, but it does mean hearty 
and intelligent co-operation along cer- 
tain lines. Cannot they agree, each with 
the other, for the pooling of knowledge, 
wisdom, experience, and effort, inciting 
each to better and more fruitful work 
in the great cause of thrift? That large 
personal profit seems assured from such 
co-operation in no way detracts from 
the value of the work, or its high and 
disinterested ideals and its noble pur- 
poses.” 
Uses Charts and Ads 

Taking the point of view of “What 
Life Insurance Does to Aid Estate Ad- 
ministration,” Mr. Woods said: “The fea- 
tures of life insurance that are most im- 
portant to estates and particularly val- 
uable to trust companies are that most 
life insurance (1) is paid immediately in 

cash upon the death of the insured; (2) 
is generally payable to the family ; and 
(3) is available at once, long before cash 
in bank can be used or funds be raised 
by the sale of prime securities.” 

Mr. Woods has frequently made his 
text clearer by the use of charts, using 
— eighteen in all. He has also dis- 
played examples of trust-insurance ad- 
vertising, prepared especially for this 
volume. The topics of his chapters are: 
Chapter V. What Life Insurance Does 
to Aid Estate Administration; Chapter 


VI. How Life Insurance Can Aid Trust 

Companies; Chapter VII. How Life Un- 

derwriters Can Aid Trust Companies. 
Summary 


In his summary, Mr. Wood says: “1. 
Trust companies can secure the services 
of 200,000 life underwriters as solicitors 
by co- operating with them. 2. Life un- 
derwriter can give trust companies much 
favorable publicity by explaining and 
recommending their services. 3. Trust 
companies have a fertile field in estate 
administration in which to expand their 
activities. Trust companies will gain 
additional clients because underwriters 
will send many prospects who need ad- 
vice on wills and estate matters. 5. 
Through hearty co-operation, both un- 
derwriters and trust officers will realize 
more clearly the functions of each and 
how great will be the mutual advantage 
of intelligent, unselfish co-operation. 


UNIQUE ADVERTISING METHOD 


For several weeks the John C. McNa- 
mara Organization, managers of The 
Guardian Life, broadcasted over WMCA 
the opportunities that were open for men 
of character and ability, in the life in- 
surance business. This unique method 
of advertising proved successful and in 
all probability will be continued in the 


fall. 


Value of Analyzing 
One’s Own Weakness 


IT WORKED FOR C. F. HONNESS 





Four Weeks of Failure; Then Big Spurt 
Ahead After Talk With T. E. 


Hartmann, His Boss 





After an agent has gone four weeks 
without bringing in a single policy for 
life insurance it would be reasonably ex- 
pected that he would be so discouraged 
that he would retire from the selling 
field for good. This was’ not the case, 
though, with Clement F,. Honness, who 
is connected with Thomas E. Hartmann, 
general agent for the New England Mu- 
tual in Newark. His success after a se- 
ries of failures can be best accounted 
for by the statement: “Just analyze 


your own weaknesses and then start 
afresh.” 

One evening he came back to the office 
a picture of despondency. General Agent 
Hartmann decided that the time had 
come for him to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with Mr. Honness to see if he 
couldn’t pep him up somewhat. The re- 
sult of an hour’s interview indicated that 
Mr. Honness just had not discovered 
what was wrong with himself; he had 
never “sat down” and discussed “me” 
to find out why he couldn’t sell. 


Hasn’t Missed An “App” for 8 Weeks 

Eight weeks have passed since then 
and Mr. Honness has not failed once to 
bring in at least one application. One 
Friday morning he walked in to Mr. 
Hartmann’s office and said: “Tom, I 
haven’t made a single sale this week but 
I want to go on record now with the 
statement that by 9 o’clock tomorrow | 
will have some business. So I want you 
to promise me that you will be down here 
by that time because I want you to meet 
somebody.” 

This was rather mystifying to Mr. 
Hartmann but he was on the job at the 
appointed hour the next morning. And 
sure enough, there was Mr. Honness 
with a man he had sold the day before 
as well as $5,500 in applications. “That’s 
the kind of devotion that makes this 
business worth while,” said Mr. Hart- 
mann. “It made me feel repaid for all 
the worry and night work I have put in 
trying to build up an agency of consistent 
producers here in Newark.” Incidently, 
Mr. Hartmann’s agency is way ahead of 
its quota for last year and expects to 
be well up in the honor list when the 
final results are known. 





MITCHELL’S INSURANCE 
The late Julian Mitchell, famous stage 
director of the Ziegfeld “Follies” and 
many other musical shows, left $25,000 


life insurance, most of which was in the 
New York Life. 

















or disability of the father. 
to the father. 


makes it pay. to 


ROMANCING PAYS 


One-third of the population of the United States is children under 15 years of age. 
The Lincoln National Life Juvenile Policy is written on the lives of children from 
one day old up to 14 years with waiver of future premiums in the event of the death 
isabili In the event of the death of the child the policy is payable 


The full face value of the policy is reached on the anniversary of the 
policy on which the insurance age of the child is 5 years. 


This Juvenile Policy is issued on Ordinary Life, Twenty Pay, 30, 25 or 20 Year 
Endowments, and as Terminal Endowments maturing at ages 16 to 20. 


The romance and profit of dealing with child problems through our Juvenile policies 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $425,000,000 in Force. 








Fort Wayne, Indiana 




















Pennsylvania 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 


and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwrilter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor. The 


address of the officers is the office of this 


newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


COMMISSIONERS BREAK LOOSE 

The embers underneath the camp of 
the insurance commissioners broke into 
flame this week when two insurance com- 
missioners, the regulatory executives of 
Michigan and Indiana became incensed 
as a result of feeling in the departmental 
ranks growing out of Superintendent 
Beha’s attempts to regulate surety com- 
missions. Both Hands of Michigan and 
McMurray of Indiana feel that the New 
York Superintendent has gone too far. 
Hands declares Detroit is the home of 
numerous insurance companies, including 
several which do a surety business. One 
of these is the very important Standard 
Accident. Mr. Beha had no request from 
the Standard or any other Detroit com- 
pany for his services to adjust this diffi- 
cult commission situation, says the 
Michigan commissioner. The Indiana 
commissioner believes that if Mr. Beha 
wins out in this instance there is no tell- 
ing how far the limit of departmental 
power will stretch, as it may even ex- 
tend to regulation of salaries of office 
boys. 

That such a storm was brewing was 
evident from events at the recent Chat- 
tanooga meeting of the commissioners 
when the New York superintendent 
found some of the other commissioners 
cold and even critical. It is not fair to 
assume that this was an outgrowth en- 
tirely of a feeling in some parts of the 
nation that “we are against anything 
which has on it the New York stamp.” 
Undoubtedly, these commissioners also 
reflect hostility to departmental acquisi- 
tion cost regulation as felt by some com- 
panies in their states. Then, too, there 
looms the great controversy of general 
agency vs. branch office, which is becom- 
ing the most acute topic in the business, 
not only in fire insurance but in life, 
casualty and surety. 

Whether or not Superintendent Beha 
wins out eventually in the present con- 
troversy over surety acquisition cost 
there is no one who questions either that 
there are abuses which must be corrected 
if the business is to run on an even keel 
or the New York superintendent’s sin- 
cerity. He does not want to be a czar, 
but there is no doubt that his office is 
constantly growing in power and influ- 
ence. Some of the other commissioners 
now think that power too great, even 
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feel that it is ominous. While there are 
companies which object to the power 
exercised there are many indications that 
many companies are even asking him to 
exert it in more sweeping manner. This 
has not only been evidenced by what 
has happened in casualty and surety ac- 
cuisition but in many other ways, one 
of which is the recent formation of an 
association to regulate group insurance, 
Mr. Beha’s good offices being requested 
to help put the thing over, which was 
done. 

The Department first intervened in 
casualty acquisition cost through the for- 
mer superintendent, Colonel Stoddard. 
After extensive consideration Mr. Beha 
decided to follow up the Stoddard inter- 
vention. There have been innumerable 
conferences not only with companies but 
with field representatives. It was soon 
seen that surety insurance was too dis- 
tinct a proposition to group with the 
others; and that question was later taken 
up separately. It resulted in companies 
signing a pledge. It is too early yet to 
forecast what will be the eventual out- 
come. The situation will be ventilated 
in many parts of the country as it may 
be presumed that Messrs. Hands and 
McMurray have sympathizers in the De- 
partmental ranks. 


DR. LOVELACE’S CHANGE 

The New York Life is to be congratu- 
lated upon having secured the services 
of Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace who has made 
such a widespread reputation among in- 
surance men as an instructor and trainer 
of agents. While many of the men in 
the Lovelace classes in various parts of 
the country have been new men in the 
business, it has not been unusual for a 
veteran general agent to attend. Dr. 
Lovelace had something for all. 

It is not known yet in what capacity 
Dr. Lovelace will serve the New York 
Life, but judging by his experience it will 
probably be in the education and training 
of men. There are many people who 
know a great deal about life insurance 
who cannot impart their information to 
others, a category in which Dr. Lovelace 
does not fall. He can take the most 
technical subject and make it interesting 
and comprehensive. Never a bore, he 
has that vital spark which not only in- 
jects enthusiasm but succeeds in putting 
a glamour about life insurance which 
stimulates and stirs men to go out and 
do their best in a business which Dr. 
Lovelace makes them love. 


JOIN CENTURY INDEMNITY 


E. I. Taylor and J. G. Hasselbrach Made 
Secretaries of Aetna Insurance 
Company’s Casualty Mate 

The Century Indemnity, new casualty 
running mate of the Aetna Insurance Co., 
has appointed as secretaries Edwin I. 
Taylor, acting claims attorney for the 
Aetna, and Joseph G. Hasselbrach, for- 
merly of the liability department of the 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty. 

Mr. Taylor is a. lawyer by profession 
and his insurance background includes 
work as counsel for the Maryland Cas- 
ualty. He was in its Boston claims di- 
vision in 1911, becoming its manager in 
1914. Mr. Hasselbrach’s experience in- 
cludes training with the General Acci- 
dent and Maryland Casualty, as well as 
the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty. 

Miss Odessa Morris, secretary to Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life, will leave soon for Holland. 
She will be away about six weeks. 
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ONLY INSURANCE ENTRY IN ADVERTISING PAGEANT 


The Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange was the only insurance company which 


was entered in the huge advertising pageant held in 


Philadelphia a week ago 


Monday as part of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World program. More 


than eighty-two ad floats were viewed 


by nearly 100,000 people, and the picture 


presented by a pretty girl of a past age in her old-fashioned Victoria carriage, was 


one of the most striking. The effect 


was heightened by the presence of four 


mounted men in attractive uniforms who attended the maiden. 
When invited to participate in this affair, the company was at a loss to de- 
termine just how they could enter an effective display and still appear in perfect 


taste. This novelty was finally decided 
amount of advertising but at the same 


upon because it represented the minimum 
time created such an interest that people 


were prompted to ask just who had entered this particular unit in the parade. 


Sumner Ballard, president of the In- 
ternational Insurance Co., was at one 
time called the most influential man in 
fire insurance. That he still “wields a 
heavy influence was demonstrated by the 
fact that a letter which he sent to the 
Superintendent of Insurance of this 
state was responsible for Mr. Beha call- 
ing the recent hearing to ventilate the 
problem of “free insurance.” Ostensibly 
a fire insurance hearing, Mr. Beha says 
that there are similar problems in cas- 
uzlty insurance. In life insurance the 
policyholder pays for the protection he 
gets and cannot obtain it without cost. 

Speaking again of Mr. Ballard, he is 
now abroad, paying the first visit to 
London in many years. A characteris- 
tic letter from him was recently re- 
ceived by an insurance friend, in which 
Mr. Ballard said: “TI am shivering in 
London, where it is cold and foggy. It’s 
the first time I have been here in about 
thirty years. I presume in the natural 
ccurse of events another three decades 
would roll by before visiting here again, 
but by that time cold weather would 
find no complaint from me, as I would 
probably be roasting in the hottest place 
there is.” 

ie oe 


Alonzo G. Oakley, manager of the U. 
S. Fidelity & Guaranty in New York, 
leaves this week for Europe. 

a 


Ellis C. Myerle, manager, lKeain- 
Wrightson Co., one of the largest surety 
brokerage offices in New York, sailed 
this week on the Mauretania for Europe. 
He will be gone for six weeks on busi- 
ness and pleasure. 


TO GO TO CHICAGO 

Walter Sinnott, in charge of miscel- 
laneous casualty lines in the New York 
office of Johnson & Higgins, leaves 
within the next few weeks for the Chi- 
cago office, where he will be liability 
and surety manager. C. R. Martin will 
succeed him in New York. 

Mr. Sinnott has been with Johnson & 


Higgins for a good many years, 


C. F. Shallcross, United States mana- 
ger of the North British & Mercantile, 
accompanied by his son John, sailed last 
Saturday on the Belgenland for Europe, 
where they will meet the other members 
of the family. They will be gone sev- 
eral weeks on vacation. 

x * 


George G. Bulkley, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, was late last 
week re-elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Board of 
lire Underwriters. Mr. Bulkley’s three 
vear term as a member of the commit- 
tee expired last month and under the 
rules he was not eligible to immediate 
re-election, but as he was chairman of 
the committee on standard rating sched- 
ulcs and forms he was automaticallv a 
member of the executive committee. Mr. 
Bulklev’s re-election will be met. with 
general approval, as he has the sincere 
support and friendship not only of the 
fire insurance executives but also of the 
local agents throughout the country. 
* * k 


James R. Corroon, president of the in- 
surance brokerage firm of R. A. Cor- 
roon & Co., of New York City, is the 
father of another son, his fourth. The 
latest was born June 24. Mr. Corroon’s 
brother, R. A. Corroon, president of the 
American Equitable and Knickerbocker, 
has five sons and three daughters, while 
I. RX. Correon has two daughters in ad- 
dition to his four sons. 

x ok Ok 


Oscar C. Johnson, member of the Die- 
fendorf Agency, of the Mutual Life, re- 
siding in East Quogue, Long Island, will 
shortly celebrate his tenth anniversary 
as a member of that agency. Mr. John- 
son’s first acquaintance with the Mutual 
Life was as a policyholder. He became 
acquainted with W. E. Diefendorf and 
C. B. McDowell, and later joined the 
Diefendorf Agency. Mr. Johnson was a 


good business man—he is a good life in- 
surance man, with a quiet and easy man- 
ner which creates confidence. His busi- 
ness has increased substantially cach 
year up to the point where last year he 
produced over $500,000. 
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Agents Complain of 
New Commissions 


AT CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 





Company Executives Gets Local Agents 
Reactions to Proposed Re- 


duced Scale 





Well over two hundred local agents 
from the New England States, New 
_York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania on 
‘Tuesday attended the with 
the Committee of Fifteen of the ‘pro- 
posed Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
to voice their sentiments on the sug- 
gested changes in commissions. Natur- 
ally most of the views expressed were 
hostile to the plan, as the majority of 
local agents are in a position to suffer 
a loss of income. 

New Jersey appeared to have sent the 


conference 


largest delegation to the conference. 
With so many excepted cities there 
the commission question is one which 


has agitated local agents for years. Most 
states were represented by officers and 
State Associations of 
delegates held 


members of the 
Local Agents and these 
conferences at the headquarters of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
prior to attending the meeting in the 
assembly room of the New York Board 
oi Fire Underwriters. 

R. M. Bissell, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire, presided and outlined to the 
agents the revised commission scales as 
incorporated in the agreement of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association. This 
organization, to replace the Eastern 
Union, has not yet become effective, but 
probably will before the end of the cur- 
rent year, as it appears as though a suf- 
ficient number of companies would join 
to make its operation possible. 

Provisions of New Scale 

Instead of the old graded scale of 15, 
20 and 25 per cent commissions, the 
new scale contemplates 15 per cent for 
unprotected risks and 25 per cent for 
protected risks. ‘There is also to be a 
wide reclassification of risks so that in 
many places the reductions will be off- 
set, but as many local agents have built 
upa large business on unprotected risks 
their income may be badly cut. 

Agents who spoke,at the conference 
complained of this condition and said 
the companies would be in a worse posi- 
tion in the future from the underwriting 
point of view because the 15 per cent 
commission would not permit the local 
agent to make a proper investigation of 
many risks. These low commission risks 
would have to be handed to the com- 
panies for them to underwrite at the 
home offices, which underwriting would 
necessarily be limited in its scope. 

Other agents living near New York 
and other large cities who have devel- 
oped much of their business from brok- 
erage sources stated that they could not 
continue to pay these brokerages in the 
future with their own commissions re- 
dveed and therefore they were in danger 
of having their risks transferred to non- 
beard companies which were willing to 
Pav the old rates. 

Many of the New England represen- 
tatives were in favor of the flat 20 per 
cent commission scale. This was con- 
sidered by the Committee of Fifteen 
many months ago and abandoned on the 
ground that it would constitute too easy 
a target at which the outside companies 
could shoot. They, it is said, would 
merely offer 25 per cent or'so and get 
the business. However, some agents 
were at a loss to understand why the 


non-board companies could not just as 
well offer competition to the new graded 
scale as they could to the flat scale and 
as they have been doing for years to 
the Eastern Union graded scale. 


It is the belief of the companies sup- 
porting the Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciition that the new commission scale 
represents all-that the business is worth 
«id if non-board companies wish to pay 
excess commissions they are running 
viave danger of sustaining a severe 
underwriting loss. 

The companies have received letters 
from some of their agents stating that 
i! the new commissions go into eflect 
these agents will have to transfer their 
alfections to non-board companies or 
find their agency incomes so depleted as 
to have to retire from business. 
_Everything was not tinged with pes- 
simism at the conference. More than a 
few agents believe the new commissions 
will bring additional business to the le- 
yitimate agent by driving out the in- 
competent representative who is willing 
to keep going if paid extra well, but 
who will find the road too difficult to 
travel over at lower rates. In some of 
the small cities the new rates should 
bring an increase in insome to agents 
handling protected risks for the most 
part. 

The Committee of Fifteen, which re- 
cently had a conference with agents of 
the “excepted” cities, will study the 
views of the agency forces and may 
make some alterations in the proposed 
arrangement, 

Gardner Sarcastic 

Before the big meeting in the New 
York Board rooms was an impromptu 
meeting of about thirty agents on the 
roof of 80 Maiden Lane, presided over 
by Frank L. Gardner. They represented 
a number of states. 

Mr. Gardner waxed sarcastic at the 
general meeting before the committee in 
the New York Board rooms. He com- 
mented on the fact that what appeared 
to be an official notice inviting agents to 
present their views had been printed in 
the “Journal of Commerce” instead of 
the notice of the meeting being sent to 
the agents’ associations. Only a few 
agents saw the notice in the “Journal of 
Commerce.” 

The new agreement was read to the 
agents who were supposed to have heard 
it for the first time, although it was re- 
ported that copies of the agreement had 
bccn sent to the agents. Again indulg- 
ing: in satire, Mr. Gardner expressed his 
thanks for the compliment that agents 
had grasped this long document at a 
single reading. 

Cricitize Excepted Cities 


Many agents were peeved at two an- 
gles of the situation. One was the “ex- 
cepted cities,” as the agents are at a loss 

(Continued on Page 19) 








J. A. KELSEY, General Agent ...... 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


Choose 


Company 
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Company 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


emeen ad 1, 1926 


$12 .500, 000. oO 


ERVE FOR ALLS OTHER LIABILITIES 


21, 732. 
16.541, 


280. 58 


50.774,00 1.54 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$29,041 ,280.58 


$175,146,238.21 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 


233 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wwm. H. McGee & Co.,General Agents, 11 So.William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm.H. McGee & Co.,Gen'l Agis., lnsurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








Estimate Cuban Loss 


At Nearly $900,000: 


RAIN HINDERED SALVAGING 
But Over $200,000 Worth of Fertilizer 
Will Be Saved; No Use and 
Occupancy Carried 
Salvaging operations are expected to 
save in excess of $200,000 worth of fer- 
tilizer material in the fire which early 
last month destroyed the plant of the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. lo- 
cated just outside of Havana, Cuba. The 
total gross loss is estimated at between 
$850,000 and $900,000, with $227,000 on the 
buildings and the remainder on contents. 
With the benefit of the salvaged material 
this will bring the loss to underwriters 
down to about $650,000. 

The Underwriters Salvage Company is 
by agreement handling the salvaging op- 
erations. George M. Ruddy, general 
agent of the Underwriters Salvage Co., 
is handling the work in co-operation 





Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


. GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1925 


$7,400,761.92 
1,799,563.19 
763,725.88 
4,837,472.85 








with J. T. Dargan, Jr., of Windle, Bur- 
lingame & Dargan, Inc., fire loss ad- 
justers, representing all the underwrit- 
ers. Mr. Dargan recently returned to 
New York from Cuba where he went to 
make a personal investigation. 

After the fire the loss was further ag- 
gravated by rain which ruined some of 
the salvage. The inability to place tem- 
porary sheds over some of the fertilizer 
was due to local conditions and this ex- 
posure to the weather caused additional 
material to be damaged. The total in- 
surance carried was $660,000. 

The American Agricultural Company’s 
building was completely destroyed by 
reason of the deficiency of public fire 
protection. During the fire molten ni- 
trate of soda ran down to the water's 
edge (the plant being on the bay of 
tiavana) exploded upon contact with the 
water, and partially damaged the pier 
belonging to the fertilizer company. 

One of the lessons gained from this fire 
is the real need for greater amounts of 
use and occupancy and profits insurance 
to be sold. While the American Agri- 
cultural Co. will be fully compensated 
for the physical damage to the plant and 
contents and will rebuild its Cuban plant, 
there was no use and occupancy insur- 
ance or profits coverage. This will re- 
sult in a loss to the company, occasioned 
by the inability to operate the plant from 
the time the fire occurred until the new 
building is placed in active operation, 
which will be a matter of several months. 

The fire started in a printing room ad- 
joining a room where empty burlap bags 
were stored. These caught fire and the 
blaze spread through the establishment 
before assistance could be gained. 


INSURANCE NOT COMMERCE 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
declined to make an investigation of the 
activities of the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association which was request- 
ed by a North Carolina congressman, 
taking the position that insurance is not 
commerce. 
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Dencisher 44 Tons 
Bullion in Strike 


LONDON HUMAN INTEREST STORY 


Silver Coins Taken he Truck From 
London to Warship 500 


Milles » Away 


Of all the 
venture with 


stories of strike-time ad- 
sritain is 
probably, for both 
and risk, can equal the experi- 


which Great 
teeming today, few, 
romance 
ences of a little band who were en- 
trusted with the task of rushing four and 
a half tons of bullion by motor truck 
from London to H. M. S. Warspite at 
Greenock, a distance of close on 500 
miles 

The bullion took the form of silver 
coinage, intended for use in Cyprus and 
other places in the East. It had been 
minted in London and it was necessary 
to deliver it by a given time to the war- 
ship. In the ordinary course of events 
such an incident would have passed un- 
noticed, merely as an ordinary act of 
commerce. The strike placed a differ- 
ent aspect on matters and an interview 
with L. A. Liddell, one of the spare driv- 
ers, tells gr aphically of the difficulties 
encountered on the trip. Mr. Liddell is 
a nephew of Sir Frederick Liddell, First 
Parliamentary Counsel. He is a tall 
slenderly built young man of about 23, 
and has for the past four years been 
exclusively engaged in clerical work. 

How It Happened 

Ordinarily he wears a monocle and the 
only note of regret in his voice during 
the interview was when he stated that 
he was unable to keep the eyeglass in 
position during such a journey and had 
to put on spectacles instead! 

“There was a sudden call on Monday 
for the conveyance of this bullion, and 
we set out at 9:30 at night. Our in- 
structions were to get to Greenock in 36 
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hours, but travelling day and night with 
nothing like a real stop we were hardly 
able to manage that, though we delivered 
the bullion to the Warspite all right. 

“First we had to report at the Mint 
with the best truck we could find, and 
that was a four ton furniture pantechni- 
con. With the bullion we also picked up 
a Mint official. There were two drivers, 
threeearmed policemen, and two specials. 

“We had a good run to York (190 
miles), which we did in about thirteen 
hours. Our first adventure was at Bar- 
nard Castle, where, manoeuvering about 
to find our way in the dark, we crashed 
into a lamp post and crumpled it up. 

“I must say the memory of getting 
that lorry up the hills of the Cumber- 
land, down most appalling — slopes, 
around hair-pin bends into what looked 
like precipices on each side, is like a 
nightmare. At times one of the party 
had to get down and show the way with 
an electric torch. 

Adventures on Hills 

“On the way we pulled up about a 
quarter of the way down the main street 
of Alston, which, I am told, is the steep- 
est High Street in the world. Even now 
I cannot think how it all came right, 
but while we were there another truck 
containing four tons of tea came crash- 
ing down the slope into our tail. 

“We reached Greenock at 9 o’clock on 
Wednesday night, thus taking forty-eight 
hours, but the Warspite had waited and 
we unloaded. 

“The first thing we heard at Greenock 
was that the strike was over, and we 
had some sleep before starting the re- 
turn journey. One of the worst parts 
of the journey was crossing the Pennines, 
for it was snowing and bitterly cold. 

“Except when stopping for petrol, we 
were on the truck the whole time, and 
even ate our food during the journey. 
The silver was in stout packing cases, 
covered by a tarpaulin, and there was 
nothing to indicate the nature of the 
freight.” 

Mr. Liddell, who has had previous ex- 
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SEEK GOVERNOR’S HELP 
Committee From Seabright, N. J., Make 
Appeal for Reduction in Fire 
Insurance Rates 


All efforts having failed to obtain a 
reduction in fire insurance rates from 
the Board of Fire Underwriters, Gov- 
ernor A, Harry Moore of New Jersey, 
has been asked to lend his aid in the 
matter by a committee of citizens of 
Seabright, N. J. Walter J. Sweeny, 
chairman of the committee, has presented 
to the Governor data from 1891 when 
Seabright was visited by a large fire, 
showing that the rates, which are now 
between $1.40 and $1.70 per $100, have 
increased 46%. The fire equipment shows 
an increase of 67'’4% in the same time. 
The Governor has promised the commit- 
tee that he will investigate and see what 
action can be taken. 


VERMONT AGENTS’ MEETING 

The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting Sep- 
tember 9 at Burlington, Vt. President 
J. E. Traill is now working on the pro- 
gram. 








perience of truck driving, had other ad- 
ventures during the strike. He was 
with the first food convoy from the 
docks, and while bringing vegetables and 
other food from Folkestone had paving 
stones flung at the side of his truck. 


COURT REVERSES DECISION 


More Than Twelve Months Elapsed 
After Loss Before Action Was 
Brought by Assured 


The Supreme Court in Trenton, N, J, 
last week reversed the judgment of the 
Bergen County District Court in the case 
of Anthony Petrullo, against the Me- 
chanics of P hiladelphia, for the theft of 
an automobile on December 15, 1923. Ac- 
cording to the testimony, the sergen 
County District Court awarded Petrullo 
$450 against the insurance company for 
the theft of the car. The insurance 
company refused to pay the judgment 
and appealed to the Supreme Court for 
a reversal. Petrullo claimed in his testi- 
mony that after notifying the company 
of the loss and after several interviews 
with the company’s adjuster, he received 
a letter from the adjuster on February 
11, 1924, stating that he could not rec- 
ommend any payment because Petrullo 
had violated the conditions of the policy. 
The theft took place on December 15, 
1923, and the case was brought up on 
April 22, 1925, more than sixteen months 
after the loss. For this reason the Su- 
preme Court reversed the judgment of 
the lower court. 


Another meeting of the Tourist Bag- 
gage Conference will take place on July 
8. It is expected that the organization 
will be completed at that time. 





‘LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 


Te 
A. H. a Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital . .. .$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus. . 3,586,660.11 
Assets ....$15,123,531.91 





Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 


+ 

Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 

Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital... .$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


Net Surplus. . 


3,213,098.14 
1,260,934.06 


Assets .....$5,474,032.20 





Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 











Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 
gr. 

John A. Snyder, Secretary 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE Co. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ....$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


Net Surplus. . 


2,575,127.95 
1,000,362.98 


Assets .....$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice- Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 


ig 
Thos. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. usaieee ecretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


3,751,385.75 
Net Surplus. . 


501,427.56 


Assets .... .$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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Beha Determined to Stop 
Granting of Free Insurance 





Difficulties Seen at Hearing; Broker Tanenbaum 
Criticizes Credit Methods; Suggestion that 
Companies Sue Makes Little Headway 


Insurance Superintendent 
Beha quizzed for more than two hours 
last Friday afternoon a group of about 
twenty fire insurance company execu- 
tives, agents and brokers, who had been 
invited to the New York offices of the 
Insurance Department, searching for 
means to reduce the economic loss re- 
sulting from “not-taken” and “not- 
wanted” policies. After hearing a num- 
ber of suggestions offered and as rapid- 
ly ripped to pieces, Superintendent Beha 
decided to appoint a committee of seven, 
four members representing local com- 
panies, two foreign companies and two 
local agents, to formulate a plan with 
which the Insurance Department could 
co-operate. 

The New York Insurance Department 
is determined, Superintendent Beha de- 
clared, to use its power to prevent fire 
insurance policyholders getting free in- 
surance, with or without the collusion of 
brokers and agents, by securing policies 
and then returning them “not-wanted” 
after a couple of months without pay- 
ing any earned premiums on them. 

In reply to queries as to why the com- 
panies permit brokers to cancel policies 
this way in such wholesale fashion, one 
executive of a leading group of com- 
panies said it was decidedly impolitic to 
question the explanations of brokers too 
closely. With so many fire offices in 
New York City—more than a hundred— 
the broker has become so independent 
the fire companies must allow  them- 
selves to get trimmed occasionally in 
order to keep in the good graces of large 
brokers. 

Going After Large Offender 

Superintendent Beha made it clear 
that he understood that it was too costly 
to try to collect the earned premiums on 
many cancelled household policies be- 
cause the individual amounts were so 
little, but he did emphasize that he was 
going after the big policyholder who 
sought to get fourteen to sixteen months 
insurance with a twelve months’ pre- 
mium. It was a letter from President 
Sumner Ballard of the International 
which started him on the probe. 

For a while the conference threatened 
to become a free-for-all scrap with the 
Insurance Superintendent a smiling ref- 
eree, sitting on the sidelines as brokers 
tried to shift the blame for cancelling 
policies without the payment of premi- 
ums onto agents and companies and 
vice-versa. Moses Tanenbaum of I. 
Tanenbaum, Son & Co., who has been in 
the brokerage field for forty years, said 
every dollar of earned premium was paid 
the companies on policies going through 
his office, and that it was possible for 
every broker to control the situation 
within his own sphere. 

Mr. Tanenbaum criticized the agents 
sharply, alleging that “in their greed for 
premiums,” they were more to blame 
than the companies. He said they 
“granted concessions and accommoda- 
tions to get lines.” William J. Reyn- 
olds of the Central Fire Agency wasn’t 
at all pleased with this slap at the agents 
and immediately took exception to Mr. 
Tanenbaum’s remarks. Others present 
resented the Tanenbaum critique, the 
cross-fire growing so hot that Superin- 
tendent Beha with an eye on the clock, 
requested the participants to stick to the 
subject of the conference as the argu- 
ment was becoming “irrelevant and im- 
material.” 


Big Economic Loss Involved 


In opening the conference Mr. Beha 
said he had invited this group because 
it was familiar with the “not-taken” pol- 


James A. 


icy evil as observers as well as contribu- 
tors. Several weeks ago the Insurance 
Department issued a statement demand- 
ing the colkection of earned premiums on 
all policies cancelled as “not-wanted” or 
for non-payment of premiums because it 


was said that it cost the companies 
country-wide about 2%% of their pre- 
mium income to issue, cancel and pay 


losses on policies which brought in no 
income, 

Herbert E. Maxson, vice-president of 
the America Fore Group, who was called 
on first to state his views, admitted at 
the outset that he considered it abso- 
lutely impossible to collect all earned 
premiums, even though there was a 
large loss involved. As 40 to 50% of the 
policies issued through his office were 
covers on household furniture, with small 
premiums, it was far too expensive to at- 
tempt to collect sums under $2 due on 
policies which have run as much as two 
months before they are cancelled for 
non-payment. 

Mr. Maxson declared he found the 
greatest percentage of cancellations com- 
ing from small policyholders whose busi- 
ness was secured by solicitors going from 
door to door. The first year the pre- 
miums are usually paid promptly. When 
renewal time comes around brokers send 
out the policies without direct authority 
from assureds and in many cases if the 


assureds haven't moved to other locations 


they lose interest in fire insurance, or 
for some other reason fail to pay. The 
brokers cannot afford to follow up each 
case personally, and if letters do not 
bring in the desired premiums cancella- 
tion notices are sent out, and the mat- 
ter dropped. 

There is practically no intentional free 
insurance on household. policies accord- 
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ing to Mr. Maxson. The saving is too 
minute to make it pay. Twisting fire 
insurance policies intentionally comes 
principally from owners of buildings of 
high value and from mercantile accounts 
where the saving in premium would be 
considerable. 

Don’t Quiz Brokers Too Closely 

In reply to a query from Mr. Beha, 
Mr. Maxson said his department did at- 
tempt to tabulate brokers’ accounts to 
see which brokers were regularly sending 
in policies for cancellation. Competition 
was so keen that companies sometimes 
did not care to antagonize brokers by 
going behind their reasons for bringing 
in policies for cancellation. 

In case of a flagrant offender Mr. 
Maxson said that relations were severed. 
His office was doing its best to weed out 
such men, he said. 

Chief Examiner Butler explained how 
the Insurance Department had received 
complaints that certain brokers were 
twisting accounts by offering assureds 
two months’ free insurance. The broker 
would place a line with a company, not 
pay any premium and at the end of a 
couple of months would bring in the poli- 
cies as not-wanted, accompanied by a 
plausible explanation that the agent or 
company would have to accept. Then 
the broker would go to another agency 
and again place the line, paying the full 
premium which he could then afford to 
do as he had gained his two months’ free 
protection for his assured, 

W. R. Crain, assistant secretary of the 
North River, said the companies should 
make every possible effort to resist at- 
tempts to return policies that have been 
running for as long as two months with- 
out payment of cae ge 

At this juncture Mr. Tanenbaum took 
the floor, and pointing his finger accus- 
ingly at the brokers and agents around 
the table, declared that they promoted 
the evil by allowing fifteen day binders 





to be renewed two, three or four times 
around the “street” without a policy ever 
being issued or a premium paid. He 
said that many merchants who need large 
insurance only a couple of times a year 
when the retail seasons are at their 
height, could go into the insurance mar- 
ket every six months and get protection 
free. 

In Mr. Tanenbaum’s opinion the com- 
panies should sue assureds instead of 
cancelling policies. He said it would pay 
to employ counsel to enforce payment 
and even though it did cost a company 
more to force a few collections than the 
premiums were worth, the mere knowl- 
edge that legal steps would always be 
taken if necessary would drive crooked 
assureds away from that company in the 
future. 

Calls Fire Insurance Mismanaged 

“No business could thrive were it man- 
aged as badly as fire insurance is today,” 
stated Mr. Tanenbaum. 

Mr. Beha asked Mr. Tanenbaum what 
percentage of his policies are paid for. 

“One hundred per cent,” replied the 
witness, “with no losses sustained.” 

Mr. Reynolds of the Sun disagreed 
with the idea of not sending cancella- 
tion policies, saying it would take 
months and may be a couple of years 
for a collection suit to go through the 
courts, 

Superintendent Beha interrupted the 
speaker to say that cases involving less 
than $1,000 could nearly always be tried 
in the Municipal Courts within thirty to 
sixty days. 

Walter Howe, local manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, told of 
suing to collect an $8 premium, getting 
$5 as a compromise, the procedure cost- 
ing his company $50 for the effort. Mr. 
Tanenbaum told Mr. Howe the precedent 
would be of great value, and suggested 
that the insurance companies notify the 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The 


July the Fourth, 1776, a General Congress, as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, gave to the worlda new 
nation “conceived in Liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal.” 


Benjamin Franklin who with Adams and 
Jefferson drafted the Declaration was one of the 
fifty-four to ratify and sign the document. 


To-day the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition is 
commemorating this epoch of American history. 


Among his wide range of activities Franklin 
espoused the cause of fire prevention and fire 
protection. The Franklin Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has for nearly one hundred 
years perpetuated his name in providing 
American property owners with insurance pro- 
tection which enables them to declare their in- 
dependence from the oppression of fire. 


THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES L. TYNER, President 
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New York State Field 
Men Meet at Saranac 


TWO HUNDRED AT RESORT 





John B. Dacey, Boston and Old Colony, 
Elected President; P. T. Kelsey, 
U. S. Manager Sun, a Visitor 





(Special Correspondence to The Eastern 
Underwriter) 

New Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., June 29.—The fifty-fourth 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Supervising and Adjust- 
ing Fire Insurance Agents was held here 
today under the most ideal conditions. 
There were in attendance, including 
ficld men of the New York State terri- 
tory, their wives, company officials and 
a few agents and adjusters, about two 
hundred. The weather man was good 
and sent fair and warm weather. 

Among company officials present were 
P. T. Kelsey, United States manager of 
the Sun Insurance Office; A. N. Moo- 
ney, assistant secretary of the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine; and A. E. Gilbert, 
secretary of the Hanover Fire. These 
chree officials spoke informally at the 
meeting. 

Cheers rang throughout the room 
when it was announced that W. C. 
(“Billy”) Roach, of the Aetna Insurance 
Co., was rapidly moving along to re- 
covery from the unfortunate hunting 
accident which befell him last year. 

F. E. Buell, of the Agricultural, and 
J. M. Carothers, of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ierd, were unable to attend on account 
of illness. This pair of very highly re- 
garded members of the “Old Associa- 
tion” have missed but few of the meet- 
ings since its organization. 

The next issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter will contain an extensive 
account of the meeting, together with 
snapshots of some of those in at- 
tendance. i 

The officers for the ending year are: 
John B. Dacey, of the Boston and Old 
Colony, president; J. G. Currie, Auto- 
mobile of Hartford, vice-president; L. 
G. Leonard, London Assurance, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Neal C. Rowland, 
Michigan Fire & Marine, chairman of 
the executive committee. Other mem* 
bers of the executive committee include 
George Brinley, Hartford Fire; A. J. 
Halsey, Continental; W. P. Wilson, 
Atlas; George F. Krank, Hanover; B. B. 
Gracey, Aetna; and W. ‘T. Bessant, 
Great American. 





W. H. WART PROMOTED 





General Adjuster of Aetna (Fire) Made 
Assistant Secretary; Known as 
Talented Speaker 


Wellington H. Wart, general adjuster 
of the Aetna Insurance Company, was 
elected assistant secretary Tuesday at a 
special meeting of the board of directors. 
Assistant Secretary Wart entered the 
insurance business in January, 1892, and 
after an extensive general home office 
and field experience in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, joined the 
Aetna (Fire) as special agent for Maine 
and New Hampshire on January 1, 1910, 
leter becoming state agent of the com- 
Pany for these two states. On April 15, 
1923, he was called to the home office, 
being elected general adjustor. 


Mr. Wart was for some time a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
New England Exchange, and was toast- 
master at the fortieth anniversary ban- 


quet of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change. 





N. F. P. A. CONVENTION 
_The National Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion fill hold its next annual convention 
ay mphis, Tenn., week of May 9, 





Over 175 Companies 
Endorse Principles 


OF AGENTS AND COMPANIES 





Bennett Explains in Louisville How Far 
Companies Go in Backing Bank 
Agency Principle 





In the town where the anti-bank 
agency fight was really launched, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, last night explained 
the meaning of the bank agency princi- 
ple, which over 175 companies of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
have endorsed, in a talk before the 
Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters. 
‘Lhe agreement between agents and com- 
panies covers not only bank agencies, 
but not-taken policies, payment of agen- 
cy balances and government encroach- 
ment on private enterprise. 

“This agreement is really a remark- 
able instance of team play in insur- 
ance,” said Mr. Bennett. “To be effec- 
tive, however, it must be observed by 
individual companies and _ individual 
agents. ‘The National Association has 
pledged itself to inculcate observance of 
these salutary provisions on the part of 
its membership. As the National Board 
had no authority to bind individual com- 
panies, the National Association has at- 
tempted to secure the adoption of these 
principles by the individual companies 
composing the Board. A letter was ac- 
cordingly addressed to each company. 
The response was most gratifying, ac- 
ceptance being secured in practically 
every instance. The list of companies 
which have already adopted the princi- 
ples is in excess of 175. 

Position of Local Board 
conference 


“The agreement contains 


an outline for the practical application 
of the principles therein contained. One 














Facts in the Case 


Continental Congress Adopted a resolution De- 
claring for Independence July 2, 1776. 


again affixed his now famous signature and de- 
\ clared, “I write so that George the Third may 
read without his spectacles.” 
Ny then signed, and later the entire fifty-six who AY 


important principle is to the effect that 
representation of companies by finan- 
cial institutions of their employes should 
not be further extended to such terri- 
tory as finds qualified ‘insurance agents 
supplying the insurance needs of the 
community. In cases where the eligi- 
bility of an appointment is questioned, 
the views of the local board, or in the 
absence thereof, the state association, 
are to obtain, subject to the right of 
appeal to a joint-committee from the 
National Board and the National Asso- 
ciation. In practical operation the great 
majority of questions regarding eligibil- 
ity undoubtedly would be adjusted by 
the local board. Few companies desire 
to make an appointment where proper 
service is being rendered by an estab- 
lished agent. 


“The question has been raised as to 
whether or not the interests of the com- 
panies can be properly safeguarded if 


judgment concerning eligibility is lodged. 


in the hands of a local board. Unlimit+ 
ed power is not vested in the local 
board in determining the eligibility of 
appointments. Be it remembered that 
the agreement does not stand alone; it 
cannot be disassociated from the code 
of good practices set down and _ fol- 
lowed by the organized agency forces 
of the country. This is because we are 
concerned with the welfare of the pub- 
lic in whose sole interest the American 
Agency System exists. 

“Tt is not likely that the conference 
committees of company and agency or- 
ganizations intended that a local board 
should determine the eligibility of any 
appointment without first employing the 
conference principle, even though they 
used the following words in the agree- 
ment: ‘The views of the local board 

. shall govern.’ No local board should 
dispose of any question which may arise 
without due regard for the interests of 
a company which may be involved. It 
should go into full and complete confer- 
errce with company representatives.” 
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The John Hancock Mu- 
tual, so far as known, is 
the only source from 
which any American citi- 
zen can obtain free a 
true facsimile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 
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Agents’ Innings 
On Commissions 


(Continued from Page 15) 


to understand why any city should be 
excepted. The other was the failure to 
he egg contingent commissions gen- 
erally. 

lt was also pointed out that there was 
a joker in the expression “brick” when 
buildings of brick construction were al- 
luded to in the agreement. Some of the 
agents felt that the word “brick” in a 
brick building is liable to a number of 
interpretations. 

The excepted cities, according to the 
agreement, are Buffalo, Boston and the 
Metropolitan District, Baltimore, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Newark, Essex Coun- 
ty, N. J.; Hudson County, N. J.; Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia Suburban, Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny County (outside of 
Pittsburgh), Camden County. The sys- 
tem of sub-agencies as existing in Bos- 
ton is left to the sub-committee having 
that territory in charge for its further 
consideration, but in no event shall the 
aggregate commission paid exceed 20 
and 30 per cent for Boston proper or 
the metropolitan territory. In New York 
Suburban the present commission ar- 
rangement is to continue. 

In New York City for the present the 
Eastern Union schedule of 20, 25 and 30 
per cent plus 5 per cent contingent “is 
to continue as mandatory for all com- 
panies provided that companies not here- 
tofore members of the Eastern Union 
whose commission arrangements in New 
York City are not a higher or different 
scale than the foregoing may continue 
at the discrimination of the company 
for a period of one year from the date 
the association rules shall become effec- 
tive.” 

About sixty agents from Long Island 
were on hand for the meeting. 

President Ward McPherson, of Buf- 
falo, of the New York State Association 
of Insurance Agents, was not in attend- 
ance, a committee of four “unofficial 
delegates” attending, consisting of Gard- 
ner, Poughkeepsie; Munns, Syracuse; 
rr aaa Saranac Lake; and Heppel, Dun- 
CIrK. 

James L. Case, former president of 
the National Association, made an ap- 
peal for the appointment of a committee 
through which the agents of the com- 
panies could discuss the agreement. 

Other leading agents present included 
I’, J. Cox, Perth Amboy; T. W. Cocker, 
Paterson; R. W. Ekings, Paterson; A. 
W. Hicks, Summit; W. M. Dickinson, 
Trenton; H. L. Godshall, Atlantic City, 
aud others from New Jersey; E. J. Cole, 
Fall River, Mass.; and heads of several 
state associations. 





ADJUST SUMMERS LOSS 





Fertilizer Building and Machinery $165,- 
500, Stock $142,600; Those Who 
Adjusted the Loss 

The loss on the Summers Fertilizer 
Plant, Baltimore, has been adjusted as 
follows: Building and machine, approx- 
imately $165,000; stock, approximate, 
$142,600. 

There were a number of adjusters on 
the loss, the General Adjustment Bureau 
handling about 60 per cent, the others 
being Gardner, Home; Elder, American 
of Newark; Deming, independent adjus- 
ter; and Rose & Smith. 





W. J. SANDROCK DEAD 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 30.—William J. 
Sandrock, president of Smith, Davis & 
Company, died at his home in Eden, 
near here, Friday evening, June 25. He 
was born in Buffalo in 1853. After leav- 
ing high school he became associated 
with Leban D. Fortier in the marine 
insurance business. In 1883 a partner- 
ship was formed under the name of For- 
tier, Sandrock & Bailey: When Mr. 
Fortier died in 1885, the firm became 
known as Sandrock & Bailey. Four 
years later Mr. Sandrock became asso- 
ciated with Smith, Davis & Co., and 
shortly after was made their president. 

Mr. Sandrock was active in the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce. 
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Queens Homes Burn 
As Rates Are Fought 


BAD ROADS HINDER FIREMEN 


Fire Occurs While Residents Appear 
Before Supt. Beha to Say Hazards 
Are Not Serious 


When, two wecks ago today, citizens 
from several sections of Queens County 
vehemently before In- 


were protesting 


surance Superintendent James A. Beha 
that the insurance companies were not 
justified in raising fire rates from 20 to 
50 cents for each $100 of insurance, fire 
destroyed several new homes in Bellaire, 
the center of the disputed district. Not 
only that, but bad roads, which was a 
factor in leading the fire insurance com- 
panies to increase their rates and the es 
istence of which the residents of Bellaire 
belittled, prevented the firemen and their 
apparatus from reaching hydrants and 
saving the burning homes 

The story of the fire was reported in 
the following day’s “Long Island Daily 
Press,” with a front page story. On the 
same page, prominently displayed, was 
the account of the hearing at the Insur- 
ance Department. The Bellaire fire 
caused $20,000 damage and was the sec 
ond within a week in central Queens. 
Describing the fire, the “Press” gave this 
picture of inadequate fire fighting facili 
{1s : 

Pen Picture of Bad Roads 

“Last Thursday a similar fire razed 
six houses under construction in Locust 
Manor at a damage of $50,000. Three 
partly completed homes were destroyed 
yesterday, despite the fact that the fire 
apparatus responded promptly. 

“The fire hydrant nearest the confla- 
gration yesterday at the corner of 104th 
Avenue and 202nd Street, was blocked 
with window frames and sashing, besides 
being banked with sand, and by the time 
the firemen removed the obstacles the 
flames had gained considerable headway, 
fanned by a stiff breeze. Chief Stone 
and five companies answered the alarm. 
The engines could not get nearer than 
one block from the fire, because of the 
condition of 202nd Street, south of 104th 
Avenue, where the fire started. One of 
the pump engines which attempted to 
get a little nearer to the hydrant, be- 
came stuck in the soft dirt and was un- 
able to move further. Others which had 
attempted to get near the fire by other 
routes on the southerly side of the 
flames, could not proceed.” 

The “Press” called the hearing before 
Superintendent Beha a “hollow victory” 
for the citizens of the congested districts 
where hundreds of frame construction 
homes are built close alongside one an- 
other, constituting in the eyes of fire un- 
derwriters a great conflagration hazard. 

“The residents of Hollis, Woodhaven, 
Bellaire, Ozone Park, Glen Morris, Mor- 
ris Park and Richmond Hill left the office 
of Mr. Beha,” said the “Press,” “in a 
quandary at the simple manner in which 
the insurance companies overcame the 
direct issue. The hitch in the victory of 
the residents took all the spirit out of 
it. 

“It was said that if the insurance com- 
panies would wait until all the roads in 
Queens were paved, to put the decrease 
of 20% into effect, they would have to 
wait for many, many years.” 

Story in Brooklyn Paper 

The Brooklyn “Standard Union” also 
carried a long story on the hearing and 
its reporter voiced some feeling of bit- 
terness that the hearing was not more 
immediately productive of relief for the 
Queens residents. Says the “Standard 
Union” in part: 

“In his possession is a great mass of 
charts and statistics, laboriouly gathered 
by civic associations to prove their point 
that the increase is entirely unjustified, 
as well as testimony by “Smoky Joe” 
Martin and a number of others, that the 
fire hazard in the district justifies no 
such increase as was levied. 

“Just what Superintendent Beha may 











do, is problematical. It is thought likely, 
from indications at yesterday’s hearing, 
that he may compromise on a small re- 
duction. He is faced on the one hand 
by residents, with outline of the ‘average 
risk,’ and on the other by the New York 
Mire Insurance Rating Organization, 
which says rates must be based on the 
‘abnormal,’ or worst possible picture of 
the fife risk.” 


AGENTS REQUEST HEARING 

Philadelphia agents have requested of 
their companies that they be allowed a 
hearing before the Committee of lifteen, 
which is organizing the new Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association, before a definite 
pronouncement is made regarding the 
commission scale. At a meeting of agents 
last week, it was said that the new pro- 
posed commission scale would not permit 
a reasonable profit to the Philadelphia 
offices, 


FOREST FIRE LOSSES 
The numerous forest fires that have 
occurred in the eastern section of this 
country during the past year have served 
to focus the attention on the problem 
of preserving the forestry reserves and 
other timber resources. As logging op- 
erations increase and the use of automo- 
biles multiply, the situation is becoming 
more serious. Within the past fifty 
years the loss from forest fires has been 
estimated at three and a half billion dol- 
lars, to which may be added the damage 
done to young trees, the retarding of 
growth and the injury to the soil. 
R. W. HILLIARD DEAD 
R. Walter Hilliard, head of an insur- 
ance agency at Arlington, Mass., and 
well known in Boston brokerage circles, 
died recently at Arlington. He was born 
in 1856 and was a former manager of the 
New England Bureau of United Inspec- 
tion, 
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N. B. & M. CHANGES 

Announcement has just been made jn 
Liverpool of a reshuffling of the cards jn 
the management of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Co. Sir Arthur 
Worley, C.B.E., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the company, while G, L, 
Lambert (hitherto home fire manager jn 
London) and H. S. Milligan (hitherto 
foreign fire manager in London) have 
been appointed sub-managers of the 
company. H. Stevenson, W.S., has 
been appointed manager in Edinburgh, 
To succeed Robert Carmichael, secretary 
in London, who has retired, the direc- 
tors have appointed Thomas Frazer, 
I.F.A., secretary, and A. E. Ridoutt has 
been appointed assistant secretary. 


RETURNS FROM ABROAD 
President Robert Van Iderstine, of the 
Guardian Fire of New York, returned 
last week from Europe after a trip which 
lasted several weeks. 








If you are considering accept- 
ing or applying for an agency 
of the FIREMAN’S FUND and 
are interested in learning 
how the greatest conflagra- 
tion loss ever sustained by 


an insurance company was 
successfully and satisfac- 
torily settled, write the head 
office or any department of- 

ce for a copy of the Fireman’s 


Fund Record for 


Eastern Department 
10 Post Office Square 
BOSTON 


Western Department 
33 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO 


Head Office» 401 California Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


April, 1926 


Atlantic Marine Department 
72 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK 


Southern Department 
Hurt Building 
ATLANTA 
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General Adjuster 
Against Valued U. & O. 


VIEWS OF PRENTISS B. REED 





Use of Such Cover Creates Moral Haz- 
ard; Thinks That Non-Valued 


Forms Can Be Improved 





Prentiss B. Reed, general adjuster of 
the Phoenix Assurance, in discussing 
valued “use and occupancy insurance” 
this week, said that he hoped that suf- 
ficient sentiment could be developed 
among the underwriters to prevent the 
approval of valued se and occupancy 
forms. He stated that he could not call 
to mind any circumstances under which 
a prospect for use and occupancy insur- 
ance could show or give a legitimate 
need for a valued cover. 

“If we are to maintain the principle 
that insurance is for the purpose of in- 
demnity only,” said Mr. Reed, “we 
should discourage any attempt to fix in 
advance an amount to be recovered after 
a casualty without the necessity of 
showing that a loss has been sustained. 

“If we make it possible to obtain val- 
ued use and occupancy insurance, such 
insurance in times of slack business can- 
not do otherwise than create moral haz- 
ard through offering its holder an en- 
hanced income in case of his plant be- 
coming disabled by fire. 

“Proponents of the valued form argue 
that any company which does not be- 
lieve in valued use and occupance insur- 
ance can escape all anticipated troubles 
by refusing to write such forms. They 
overlook the important feature which is 
troubling the minds of those of us who 
are opposed to this form of cover, and 
that is that in our opinion the use of 
such a cover would create a new moral 
hazard in risks on which we are per- 
haps now carrying contents lines. If 
the owners of such risks should obtain 
valued use and occupance insurance in 
other companies we would not know of 
ils existence except in occasional cases 
and might find ourselves facing a grow- 
ing moral hazard which we had not tak- 
en into consideration in our underwrit- 
ing. 

“Our present non-valued forms con- 
tain certain inequities, but it is certainly 
not beyond the capacity of our best 
brains to produce in time non-valued 
forms which shall be entirely equitable, 
and it is the earnest hope of the adjust- 
ing element among our fraternity that 
this course will be followed rather than 
approval of valued use and occupancy 
insurance, 





HARTFORD COMPANIES MOVE 

The Standard Fire of Hartford has 
removed its offices to the old Phoenix 
Mutual Building at 9 Pearl street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. The Connecticut General 
also moved into its new office building 
last week. The Connecticut Mutual Life 
also will soon move into its new home 
office building. 

L. J. WURTH DIES ABROAD 

Louis J. Wurth, of 72 Chancellor ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., a well known insur- 
ance broker, who sailed for Europe on 
May 31, with his wife, in an effort to 
improve his health, died last week in 
Brussels, Belgium. 


MISS EDITH M. STOLTE DIES 

Miss Edith Meta Stolte, member of 
the insurance agency of H. E. Taylor & 

m, and treasurer of the firm, died at 
Brattleboro, Vt., last week at the age 
of 54 years. 
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VIRGINIA AGENTS MEET 


John E. Overby Elected President; 
Major Barton Analyzes Legislative 
Outlook in 1928 


John E. Overby, of Danville, Va., was 
last week elected president of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents at 
the annual meeting at Richmond. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor J. E. West, Suffolk, 
and James A. Scott, Lynchburg, were 
elected vice-presidents, and F. S. Blan- 
ton, Farmville, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Major Robert T. Barton, a member of 
the Virginia General Assembly, at the 
opening session on Wednesday, June 23, 
reviewed the work of the 1926 Virginia 
legislature, and said that several objec- 
tionable measures defeated this year will 
be reintroduced in 1928. Among these 
were the monopolistic state fund bill for 
writing insurance on state owned prop- 
erty and a bill to broaden the bye ag s 
compensation act. Vice-president C. G 
Price presided in the absence of as >»Si- 
dent Charles P. Walford, Jr., who is ill. 
General Adjuster Bament of the Home 
was another speaker. 


RUSSIAN COMPANIES 
Compulsory Liquidation of Reinsurance 
Concerns Which Did Business in 
Great Britain Asked in London 


An application has been made_ before 
Justice Romer in the High Court in Lon- 
don, for the compulsory liquidation of 
two companies, the Russian Lloyd and 
the Moscow Fire Insurance Co. 

Counsel for the petitioners stated that 
the 4wo companies had carried on busi- 
ness in England, but the assets in Rus- 
sia had been confiscated by the Soviet 
Government. The representative of the 
Soviet Government in London had been 
notified of these petitions, but had not 
seen fit to appear. 

His Lordship asked if the object of 
getting winding-up orders was to recover 
money due to these companies from 
other reinsurance companies in Great 
Britain. 

Counsel said that it was, and added: 
“We say that these Russian companies 
have not by any decree of the Soviet 
Government ceased to exist. Various 
persons in the insurance world are con- 
sidering the position, and, it is possible, 
if a short adjournment is granted they 
may arrive at some decision.” 

His Lordship adjourned the petition 
fora fortnight. 


ROYAL ACTUARY RETIRES 


Duncan C. Fraser has retired from the 
position as actuary of the Royal Insur- 
ance Co. Mr. Fraser was in the service 
of the Royal for 40 years, during 38 of 
which he occupied the position of actu- 
ary. He carried through eight quinquen- 
nial valuations. W. Worthington, an as- 
sistant actuary, has also retired. 

To succeed Mr. Fraser as actuary the 
directors have appointed Robert W. 
Sturgeon, who has been an assistant ac- 
tuary since April, 1924. 


GOES TO FIRST MEETING 

Robert Carter Nicholas, sole agent at 
New Canton, Va., for the past forty 
years for the Virginia Fire and Marine, 
attended the annual convention of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents 
at Charlottesville last week. It was the 
first meeting of the association he had 
ever attended, but he was so pleased that 
he says that he is never going to miss 
another. 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over a 
Century in protecting ‘the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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piibeds Hail End 
Of Chrysler Plan 


CALL IT A GREAT VICTORY 
W. H. Bennett Says Organized Agents 
Defeated Scheme Which Aimed 
to Eliminate Them 
Local agents are + celebrating the end of 


the Chrysler-Palmetto wholesale automo- 


bile insurance plan as a victory for their 
position in the fight to stop the plan. 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, hailed the event as a great tri- 
umph by organized insurance agents, in 
a talk he made last night at the annual 
meeting of the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters at Louisville, Ky. 

Commenting on the Chrysler plan and 
the factors which led to its discontinu- 
ance by the automobile manufacturing 
company, Mr. Bennett said: 

“This Corporation defended the scheme 
for the past year in the courts and before 
insurance commissioners. The last chap- 
ter remains to be written by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the cases 
appealed there by the Chrysler- Palmetto 
interests. It is not likely that much en 
couragement will be received in the high- 
est tribunal of our land. There remains 
the possibility, of course, that the auto- 
mobile manufacturer may organize his 
own company later, but his lack of suc 
cess this year while in combination with 
insurance interests will undoubtedly deter 
him from embarking on a venture whose 
course and possibilities are unknown to 
him. 

“Our victory is complete because we 
fought our fight with a fair minded atti- 
tude and on the broad viewpoint of public 
interest and service. We showed that 
insurance, the prop of every other ac- 
tivity, of commerce and industry, was 
dragged in the mire of industrial com- 
petition in an attempt to make it a sales 
inducement. We showed that an auto- 
mobile salesman, with no interest in in- 
surance service, replaced the trained 
agent whose services were indispensable, 
particularly at the time of a loss. 

Faults of Chrysler Plan 


“The agent does not fulfill his function 
until he has seen his assured who has 
suffered a loss through to a settlement 
equitable and fair to both company and 
assured. On the score of loss adjust- 
ments many complaints were made of 
the Chrysler-Palmetto scheme. We 
showed that Chrysler rates were unscien- 
tific and that except for Michigan at- 
tempts were made to evade the payment 
of state taxes. But most important of 
all we showed that the scheme attempt- 
ed to deprive the public of the American 
Agency System, the best ever de vised to 
distribute insurance protection to the 
public. 

“The Chrysler-Palmetto scheme was 
an ill-advised, too embracing plah. It 
was selfish and un-American, violating 
the spirit of ‘live and let live.’ Thus it 
fell of its own weight. 

“The Chrysler scheme is one example 
of lack of foresight on the part. of a 
company or companies which did not look 
ahead to the condemnation that is bound 
to follow instantly any practice intro- 
duced in insurance which so universally 
violates so many wise and salutary laws 
and regulations.” 





HEADS NORWALK BOARD 

The following were elected officers of 
the Norwalk (Conn.) Fire Underwriters’ 
Association for the ensuing year, at its 
annual banquet last week: President, 
Herbert O. Pollard; vice-president, FE. 
B. Chatterton; secretary-treasurer, Dan- 
iel J. Farrell. Charles C. Hewitt, Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford, was the speaker. 


DICE JOINS BOARDS 
Agnew T. Dice, president of the Read- 
ing Company, recently joined the boards 
of the Independence Indemnity and the 
Independence Fire. 
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George Harrington 
Joins N. Y. Board 


WELL-KNOWN LOSS ADJUUSTER 


Made Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Losses and Adjustment; 
His Career 
Harrington, manager of the 
New York City local loss adjusting de- 
partment of the Home, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Losses and Adjustments of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, effective July 12. With twenty 
years of experience to his credit in fire 
insurance, Mr. Harrington is well 
equipped ‘to handle the re sponsibilities of 
his new office. 

Mr. Harrington is a graduate of Rut- 
gers College and has served successively 
as special agent, Southern manager and 
assistant secretary of the Germania and 
National Liberty before joining the 
Home four years ago. 

The growth of the work of the Loss 
Committee during the past sixteen years 
since the appointment of Secretary Al- 
len I, Clough, has been manifold. The 
incurred losses are now more than three 
times in number and amount what they 
were. This increase with the added du- 
ties of the departments of the Loss In- 
dex and the Information Bureau makes 
both desirable and flecessary the appoint- 
ment of an assistant secretary. The ap- 
pointment is in line with the intention 

the Loss Committee to handle ade- 
quately the duties intrusted to it. The 
Committee feels that it is forunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Harrington 
to round out its staff. 

The department heads who are remain- 
ing unchanged are: Louis Jones, who 
has been in the employ of the commit- 


George 


tee since August 11, 1902; M. A. Glad- 
ding, employed since May 1, 1912; C. B. 
French of the Loss Index, and R. C. 
Davies of the Information Bureau. 


The committee’s new office on the sixth 
floor of the National Board building at 
85 John Street, has provided space much 
needed for several years, and has al- 
lowed for increases in the staff and 
equipment'which are already proving well 
justified 


GIVES UP MAIL ORDER PLAN 


After having given the mail order plan 
of soliciting insurance a thorough trial, 
during which time no agents were em- 
ployed and a considerable volume of bus- 
iness was obtained purely through epis- 
tolary canvass of the prospect, the Wol- 
verine Insurance Company of Lansing, 
Mich., has decided the scheme is not al- 
together satisfactory and agents are 
being appointed as rapidly as_ possible 
throughout the state. According to 
Robert K. Orr, president of the company, 
the agency system is being adopted in 
order to bring about stability. The mail 
order system, Mr. Orr thinks, is an ex- 
cellent business-getter but distinctly 
inferior to the agency plan when it 
comes to holding the business. 





APPOINT COMMITTEE 


The Public Adjusters’ Association, at 
a recent meeting, appointed a committee 
to confer with J. J. Windle, representing 
the committee on losses and adjustments 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, on the general subject of agree- 
nients in connection with fire losses. The 
following people are members of the 
committee: Bernard Rubin, William H. 
Miller, Albert Lyons, L. E. Seddon and 
William Degen Weinberger. 





JOHN R. EDSAL DIES 


John R. Edsal, superintendent of agen- 
cies in the Western department of the 
Automobile of Hartford, died at his 
home in Hartford last week after a long 
illness. He was born in Newburgh, N. 
Y., and had been in insurance in New 
York City and Providence before going 
to Hartford in 1917, 


LEADS FOR INSURANCE 


Obtain Lists of Reliable People and 
Then Send Sales Letters; Follow 
With Visit 
An interesting article appears in the 
“News From Home,” the monthly pub- 
lication of the Home of New York on 
“Digging Up Leads for Insurance.” Ob- 
taining leads for tourist baggage insur- 
ance is one of the most difficult problems 
that confronts the agent. With the sum- 
mer at hand and many leaving on their 
vacation a list of reliable people is hard 
to obtain, but with a vigorous campaign 
there is no doubt that this can be done, 
and at the same time prove profitable to 
the agent. 

After the 





list of names have been se- 


cured the article states: “You know 
there are certain high-class streets in 
your city where the families are all in 


comfortable circumstances. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that most of them will 
go away on vacations. They are the 
folks you want to reach. 

“All right then—jot down the names 
of as many of these streets as you can 
remember. Give them to your ste- 
nographer and have her place a check 
mark opposite every name in the tele- 
phone directory which has one of the 
favorable streets as an address. There’s 
your list. Make use of it by mailing sales 
letters and literature to these prospects. 
Then follow up your mi ul campaign with 
a personal visit.” 





——_—_—_<—— 





Agents Wanted At 
Desirable Points 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Metropolitan Assurance Underwriters 
of New York 


New York Fire Insurance _comeeny 
Incorporated 1832 


New York Equitable Underwriters 

Good facilities on desirable classes— 

Fire, Tornado, Use and Occupancy 
and Allied Lines. 


Losses paid in allied companies since 
organization—over $28,000,000 


Apply to 


HOME OFFICE 
92 William Street New York 























J. Campbell Haywood 
ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 


Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. 0. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


1720—1926 


CAR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
United States Head Office, 83 Maiden Lane, New York 
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FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $3,669,475.54 Liabilities, 


METROPOLI vrs Willard S. 








INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
THE YORKSHIRE! !33 ai 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 


AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE | 


S. BRANCH, 12 Gold Street, New York 
FRANK & DUBOIS, Unitza States Managers. ERNEST B. 
WALLACE KELLY, 
$2,335,474.12 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
Brown & Co. 


PACIFIC COAS --McClure Kell 

CAROLINA- VIRGINIA ° rw d R. Bush. 
SOUTHEASTERN A. HB. Turner... 
LA, & MISSISSIPPI. ‘James R. Ross 


Established 1824 


BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
Branch Secretary. 


Surplus, $1,334,001.42 


week we New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 




















Franklin W. Fort 


Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 




















PROVIDENT 


Fire Insurance Company 
83 Maiden Lane 
New York 
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Comm. O. H. Johnson’s 
First Public Talk 


HEAD OF WISCONSIN’ DEP’T. 





Nothing Radical About New Commis- 
sioner; Defends Local Agents; 
Raps Wholesale Covers 





Olaf H. Johnson, the new Wisconsin 
jnsurance commissioner, made his first 
public address since taking office when 
he spoke before the Wisconsin Insur- 
ance’ Federation at Milwauke on June 
28. As Wisconsin is one of the Western 
states where many officeholders are 
members of the radically-progressive 
branches of the major political parties, 
the views of Commissioner Johnson were 
awaited with interest. His initial talk is 
full of sound and constructive material. 
He indorses wholeheartedly the Ameri- 
can agency system, and does not come 
forth with a cure-all program for the 
elimination of problems facing insurance. 

If Commissioner Johnson’s first talk 
is a true indication of what he expects 
to do in office insurance company men 
and agents should not fear that the head 
of the Wisconsin department will be one 
of the small group of “fire-eaters” among 
the commissioners whose principal aim 
seems to be to harrass insurance in or- 
der to create the impression at home that 
they are alive to their job. 

“T believe that the great majority of 
the insurance interests licensed to do 
business in Wisconsin,” said Mr. John- 
son, “whether they be agents or com- 
panies, want to do the right thing, that 
they want to work in full co-operation 
with the Department of Insurance, and 
fully realize that their success in the 
business depends upon the degree of 
service they render to their clients. 

‘The dishonest company or agent will 
of course meet with vigorous opposition 
from the Insurance Department. Serious 
differences with the department can only 
arise where selfish interest predominates 
irrespective of the interest of the pol- 
icyholders, and where practices and 
methods pursued in zeal for business and 
greed for profits, are unethical and det- 
rimental to the best interest of the busi- 
ness of insurance and to the interest of 
the insuring public. 

The Dishonest Policyholder 

“The dishonest policyholder is as rep- 
rehensible as the dishonest agent or the 
dishonest company. We must keep in 
mind that the company consists of a 
large number of policyholders contrib- 
uting to a common fund to insure them- 
selves. The policyholders pay their right- 
ful and proportionate share into this 
common fund for protection. Every dol- 
lar that the policyholders pay into the 
coffers of the companies are trust funds 
to be used for paying losses and ex- 
penses. The management is nothing 
more nor less than a collecting, adjusting 
and distributing agency. For this serv- 
ice the management is entitled to reason- 
able and legitimate compensation. The 
policyholder who pads his proof of loss 
and attempts to collect more than his 
share, is dishonest and is robbing from 
his fellow policyholders. |The whole 
business of insurance, in this respect, is 
a mutual proposition ‘and must be oper- 
ated on a fair and honest basis. 

“The broadminded and right-thinking 
agents and the honest and forward-look- 
ing companies have always given their 
support and aid to the enactment of 
every salutary and constructive piece of 
legislation that was in the interest of the 
business. An impartial history of the 
origin and passage of insurance legisla- 
tion will show that insurance safeguards 
placed on the statute books and the pro- 
visions of policy contracts were placed 
there through the efforts of insurance 
commissioners, legislatures and decisions 
of the court with the assistance of such 
companies and agents who had the wel- 
fare of the business at heart and who 
recognized a need for such requirements. 

The Field Man and Local Agent 

“T have a keen sympathy for the field 
man and the local agent. They have 
really made the insurance business what 


it is. They are the producers; they have 
been the builders. Lately, certain moves 
have been made which have been hostile 
to the interests of the local agent. 
Wholesale insurance has already given 
the local agent no little concern and 
threatens further annoyance and a con- 
siderable loss in the matter of premium 
income. I refer particularly to the Pal- 
metto-Chrysler case. 

“ft seems to me that the insurance 
companies will prove ungrateful indeed if 
they encourage wholesale insurance. By 
writing it on an extensive scale, I feel 
that they will bring about a greater loss 
to themselves than they would if they 
declined the business entirely. 

“At a time when agency morale, intel- 
ligence and service is at its highest point, 
at a time when agency ethics are, gener- 
ally speaking, above reproach, the com- 
panies, by countenancing the purchase of 
wholesale insurance on a basis that would 
ignore the rights of the local agent, can 
hardly look for anything other than a 
disheartening effect on the agent, and ul- 
timately, I believe, an unexpected dis- 
heartening effect on themselves. 

“Tn such a highly. specialized business 
as insurance, there is great need of co- 
operation and discussion between the va- 
rious insurance interests, and as insur- 
ance commisioner I intend to avail my- 


self of all possible information relating 
to questions that will arise, with the 
view of reaching a proper and correct 
solution.” 


APPOINTED FIRE MANAGER 


Frank Mills, who has had eleven years’ 
experience with the Fireman’s Fund in 
the office and field, has been appointed 
manager of the Travelers Fire for New 
Hampshire and Vermont, with headquar- 
ters at Manchester. Mr. Mills served 
in the Naval Air Service during the 
World War. 


WATT ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Wellington H. Watt, who has been 
general adjuster for the Aetna Fire 
since 1923 and also identified with the 
company since 1892 in various capacities, 
was elected assistant secretary last Mon- 
day by the directors of the Aetna com- 
pany. 











JOHNSON REQUESTS DATA 


Insurance Commissioner Olaf H. John- 
son, of Wisconsin, has made a request 
of the fire companies operating in that 
state for dwelling house experience in 
Milwaukee covering premiums written 
and earned from 1917 to 1924, also losses 
from 1920 to 1924. 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONT an CLARK = President 

1: G. HOLLMAN, S 
Bi. 3s GIBERSON. irenzaces 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., Gen’l Agts. 


Metropolitan District 
81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 




















INSURANCE 


HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 

















at Philadelphia. 


Independence. 






“AMERICA Fore” 





“The Spirit of ’76” 


This year more than ever before, things colonial hold the center 
of the stage with the spotlight on the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


The Continental Insurance Company wishes success to this cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
May it aid in instilling in the hearts of young Amer- 
icans that patriotism which, first flaming in the hearts of the founders 
of our country, created the greatest nation the world has ever known. 


The Continental has always been a staunch advocate of Amer- 
icanism. The slogan of the mighty group of fire insurance companies 
of which it is a part is “America Fore.” 
Continental Minuteman, is a symbol of soundest insurance protection 
for American property. 


‘Obhe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN, LANE, NEW YORK, NY. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 


PAUL L.HAID, President 


CASH CAPITAL“ TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * MONTREAL # 


Its trade-mark, the famous 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sprinkler System of 
National Board Bldg. 


GRINNELL 





EQUIPMENT USED 


Extra Protection Needed to Safeguard 


Contents of Individual Offices 
From Loss by Fire 





Even though the National Board of 
Fire Underwrietrs’ building at 85 John 
Street, New York City, was built to em- 
body the latest and most efficient designs 
and material to resist fire, the National 
Board knew that no building ts ever fire- 
proof and that a fire at least can gain 
enough headway to consume the contents 
of a room or suite of offices. If confined 
to a small area a fire may destroy a suffi- 
cient number of valuable records and con- 
tents to embarrass seriously an occupant, 
and as a step in the direction of minimisz- 
ing this hazard the building is completely 
equipped with the sprinkler equipment of 
the Grinnell Company. 

In the current issue of “Safeguarding 
America Against Fire,” the official organ 
of the National Board, there is the fol- 
lowing graphic description of the build- 
ing’s automatic sprinkler service: 

Besides the quality of all the materials 
in the equipment and the engineering tal- 
ent involved, speed of construction and 
the ability of the contractor to handle 
all phases of the installation were fea- 
tures taken into consideration in con- 
tracting for the automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem, as it was realized that this protec- 
tion had to be available immediately after 
the building was occupied and that the 
finished equipment should be on a parity 
with the structural features of this re- 
markable office building. Without so- 
liciting competitive bids, therefore, the 
contract was let to Grinnell Company. 
It is significant in this connection that 
of all the sprinklers of every kind in- 
stalled in the world probably 75% are 
Grinnell. 

Needless to say, all portions of the 
Grinnell System are of the assured de- 
sign and workmanship that one would 
expect in the equipment of a company 
which has maintained for forty-five years 
an accepted position of dominance and 
leadership in the industry. As the pi- 
oneer company in the design, construc- 
tion, and installation of automatic sprin- 
kler systems, Grinnell during its long 
period of growth and progress has con- 
ducted most of the research and experi- 
mentation in this field of hydraulics. 
Equipment developed by its highly 
trained technical staff was the first sub- 
mitted for tests by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, and such original develop- 
ment work has been of vital assistance 
in setting up standards for automatic 
sprinkler heads and other fire protection 
specialties which go to make up a stand- 
ard automatic sprinkler equipment. 

Proper Workmanship Essential 

In the installation of an automatic 
sprinkler system, more than in any other 
line of similar work, are first class work- 
manship and proper design dominant 
factors; human life may be jeopardized 
and values of untold amount may be de- 
stroyed because of defective installation. 
It is for these reasons that other fea- 
tures than the cost of installation should 
be considered in connection with a sprin- 
kler system. Failure properly to ream 
a pipe end, use of poor fittings, improp- 
erly suspended pipes and other features 
have under adverse conditions resulted 
in decreased protection. Never, to the 
knowledge of the National Board engi- 
neers, have any of of these failures been 
charged to a Grinnell System in all the 
vears and in all the varied occupancies 
in which they have been installed and 
functioning. 

The selection of the Grinnell equip- 
ment, therefore, must be regarded as log- 
ical, in the premises, and as a tribute to 
the manufacturing, engineering, and con- 
struction facilities and experience of the 
company which is generally recognized 
to have done more to advance the science 
of automatic fire protection than any 
other firm engaged in that business. 

The Grinnell System as installed in the 
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building consists of 2,500 sprinkler heads, 
most ®f which are the ordinary Grinnell 
Glass Disc., 155 deg., Solder Type, which 
is (broadly speaking) the standard of the 
industry. In certain sections of the 
building where appearance was the gov- 
erning factor, the underwriters specified 
the new 135 deg. Grinnell Silica Bulb 
Sprinkler, and in the New York Board 
Assembly Room the recenty deveoped 
Florida Type Silica Bulb Sprinkler was 
used. This head is so named because it 
was first developed for use in connection 
with concealed pipe installations in some 
of the finest hotels in Florida. The head 
itself and the ornaments which cover 
the yoke arms are nickel plated, as is 
the ornamental shield around the body 
of the head. This type of sprinkler is 
indeed ornamental’ and, consequently, 
adds to rather than detracts from the 
appearance of any room in which it is 
installed. 


Wet Pipe Type System 

The whole system is of the wet pipe 
tvne, the primary water supply being two 
9000-s2llon pressure tanks which are 
placed in the roof-honse enclosure, illus- 
trated on page six. These tanks, being 
two-thirds full of water, have an actual 
capreity of 12,000 gallons. Air pressure 
of 75 pounds is maintained on these 
tanks by two electrically driven air com- 
It operates automatically when the pres- 
sure tanks runs directly to the basement, 
where it is connected to the main riser 
supplying the sprinkler equipment. <A 
study of the adequacy of varoins types 
of water sunply, uade by the National 
Fire Protection Association some years 
ago, indicated that pressure tanks, on ac- 
count of the exceedingly high and con- 





stant pressure, showed a better perform- 
ance record than any other type of sprin- 
kler supply. 

As a secondary supply, the engineers 
decided on a 1,000-gallon, two-stage, cen- 
trifugal pump. This pump is located in 
the basement and is electrically driven. It 
takes suction direct from two separate 
street mains through 8-inch connections. 
tl operates automatically when the pres- 
sure at the pump drops to a predeter- 
mined point. but can also be operated 
manually. The current for operating 
this powerful pump is supplied direct 
from the Edison lines in two streets. 

As an indication of the minute atten- 
fion to detail found in every part of this 
building and its sprinkler equipment, the 
pump-house is so located that it is al- 
ways accessible from the outside and is 
thoroughly drained, properly heated, and 
adequately lighted. Jn addition to its 
function as a secondary sprinkler supply, 
the 1,000-gallon pump, by means of a 
four-wav hose connection on the outside 
of the building, provides exterior pro- 
tection at a moment’s notice. Realizing 
that sprinkler equipments are a first aid 
to the fire department, provision is made 
by two fire department steamer connec- 
tions on each street so that the depart- 
ment can pump water directly into the 
sprinkler system, if that is ever found 
necessary. 

Unsightly Pipes Concealed 

Due to the fact that this is an office 
building, Grinnell engineers, in close co- 
operation with the architects, were at 
pains to see that all of the large pipes, 
especiallv risers, were concealed in walls 
so that they would not detract at all from 
the appearance of the splendid structure. 
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This painstaking care is particularly ap- 
parent in the handling of the contro| 
valve and drain valve on each of the 
fourteen floors. These valves have been 
located in cabinets, but are still easily 
accessible. 

_ Another evidence of the fact that this 
is a super-sprinkler system in an ideal 
building is to be found in the complete 
American District Telegraph Station Sy. 
pervisory Service, which covers the ep-} 
tire sprinkler system. This Central Sta- 
tion Service is an automatic watchman of 
an automatic equipment, since through 
series of ingenious devices at every vita 
point of the sprinkler equipment it trans- 
mits an alarm to the Central Station 
Office in case there is any disturbance 
from normal conditions. For instance, 
such signals are automatically sent if a 
gate-valve is closed; if the pressure jn 
tanks drops below normal; if there is 4 
water flow for any reason; if there jg 
anything wrong with the fire pump of 
alarm valve. 

When the signal indicates a flow of 
water, as in case of a fire, notification is 
immediately transmitted to the fire de- 
partment. In addition to notifying the 
central station and the fire department, 
the Supervisory System gives immediate 
warning to the proper official of the 
building. In fact, a complete Central 
Station Sprinkler Supervisory System is 
so important an adjunct to the best per- 
formance of the sprinkler equipment and 
its proper maintenance that anyone seek- 
ing the very highest type of such equip- 
ment cannot afford to be without it. Be- 
sides the Supervisory System there are 
15 A.D.T. fire alarm boxes, modern type, 
and 14 tour stations for checking the. 
movements of the watchmen. There is 
also a closed circuit local electric alarm 
on the premises for the purpose of ad- 
vising the engineer regarding the condi- 
tions, independent of the Central Office 
Service, consisting of a closed Circuit 
Board in the pump room, with suitable 
signal bells for trouble and indicating 
change in the level of tanks or water 
flow, which is operated without batteries 
from Edison power. 

The sprinkler system is inspected once 
a month by an inspector from Grinnell 
Company, Inc., and a report of the in- 
spection is filed with the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. 


BACK IN C. F. U. A. 

The Canadian Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, at its regular meeting at To- 
ronto last week, admitted to membership 
the Great American and its subsidiary, 
the Mount Royal Assurance Company of 
Montreal. The Great American had pre- 
viously been a member of this organiza- 
tion but voluntarily withdrew in 1923 at 
the time it secured control of the Mount 
Royal, a non-tariff company. The rules 
provided that this company must either 
bring the Mount Royal into the organi- 
zation or leave it, and the latter alterna- 
tive was chosen. They remained out un- 
til recent changes were made in the con- 
duct of the business in Ontario and Que- 
bec. 





THE YORKSHIRE 

In one of the leading insurance papers 
of Great Britain the following statement 
is made about the Yorkshire: 7 

“The centenary of the Yorkshire, 
which was celebrated two years ago, ap- 
pears to have given a fresh lease of 
energetic life to the company. In all its 
departments its premium income shows 
an increase, and the profit and loss ac- 
count must be highly satisfactory to the 
shareholders.” 





CARL T. LLOYD MARRIES 

Carl T. Lloyd, Virginia special agent 
of the National Liberty, with Richmond 
headquarters, and Miss Alma_ Louise 
Saunders, daughter of John G. Saunders, 
city sergeant of Richmond, formerly 
United States marshal for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, were married in that 
city June 29. Mr. Lloyd was a widower, 


having lost his first wife a_year or s0 
He is originally from Baltimore. 


ago. 
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Activities of Fire 
and Marine Brokers 


PUSH MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 





Protest Against Reduction in Commis- 
sions As Contemplated by Fire 
Companies; Other Items 





The Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ 
Association of the City of New York, 
Inc. was urged by its president at the 
last annual meeting to try to prevent 
any further reductions in commissions 
paid to brokers, as contemplated by the 
fire insurance companies in the plan be- 
ing perfected by the Committee of l'if- 
teen. The General Committee of the 
Association has just ordered the distri- 
bution of this annual report to members 
as it gives a resume of important legis- 
lative work and contains several recom- 
mendations. 

The membership committee 
pushed through the summer. A number 
of applications have been received, 
among them the insurance brokerage 
firms of Block, Earl & Co., Inc., and 
Vander Pool, Pausner & Jefferson, both 
of New York City. 

In the report the following references 
are made to company conferences and 
general activities : 

“Our company conference committee 
had several meetings with the hand-book 
revision committee of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, as a result of which 
the exchange committee will recommend 
that any proposed changes in rules in 
the future will be forwarded to our As- 
sociation at least a week in advance, so 
that our general committee and board 
of directors can give the matter consid- 
eration and file protests if they deem it 
necessary. 

“A committee called upon the surety 
acquisition cost committee of the com- 
panies, but the companies had no defi- 
nite scale of commissions to propose to 
our members, and we were therefore 
unable to present the matter to our as- 
sociation. It is quite evident, on ac- 
count of pressure by the Insurance |e- 
partment, that there will be a scaling 
down in surety commissions. 

“We protested the increase of 50 per 
cent in rate for the new use and occu- 
pancy form issued by the Eastern Union 
in some territories, and we are quite 
sure that little if any business will be 
written on those forms until the sur- 
charge is removed or reduced. 

“We protested to the Syracuse Rating 
Division regarding their proposed dis- 
continuance of notification of rate 
changes to brokers, and this matter is 
still open. 


is being 


Miscellaneous Activities 


“In an effort to reduce our overhead 
expenses, we endeavored to interest our 
members in a co-operative survey to be 
made of our various offices by an expert, 
but owing to the divergent views re gard- 
ing this matter, it was decided not to 
proceed with the plan. 

“Our legal committee completed their 
work and their report is on file. 

“We called upon Mr. Wood of the 
Insurance Department, and reiterated to 
him that we believed the department 
should adopt the plan worked out by 
our Association in conjunction with the 
State Association of Local Agents and 
the Brooklyn Brokers’ Association in 
1923 and 1924, for a written examination 
of applicants for brokers’ licenses. The 
amendment to the Insurance Law which 
was made chiefly through these efforts 
takes care of the matter, as the insur- 
ance superintendent, at his discretion, 
can call for written examinations, and it 
would not appear that any further leg- 
islation is necessary. 

“We have had one or two meetings in 
connection with the proposals of the 
‘Committee of Fifteen,’ representing the 
group who are endeavoring to bring all 
of the companies into a single associa- 
tion in the East for the purpose of con- 
trolling commissions, engineering, loss 
adjustments and practically everything 
M connection with their business. This 


is a matter which should receive very 
careful attention on the part of our As- 
sociation. 

“During the year we have sent out 
special circulars which we thought 
would be of interest and benefit to our 
members, including copies of the 1925 
New York Compensation and Labor 
Laws, various bulletins of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and a 
very able article on Compulsory Insur- 
ance of Compensation for injuries by 
automobile accidents by P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, and a special pamphlet issued 
by the National Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, comparing the cost of 
steck company insurance with mutual 
insurance. 

“Your Association was represented by 
Mr. Rathbone at the annual convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, held in Wash- 
ington last May, and vour president and 
secretary represented the Association at 
the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of New York State. 

Recommendations 

“Tt appears to me that there is a dis- 
tinct advantage in having closer con- 
tact with the various company commit- 
tces toward a general betterment of the 
business, and it was for this reason that 
the special company conference commit- 
tee was appointed by the president last 
year. 

“The legislative work requires so 
much attention for a period of about 
three months, and is so important that 
I would recommend that in the future a 
committee of three members be appoint- 
ed to co-operate with the president and 
the secretary to handle the matter. 

“The question of commissions in the 
metropolitan district is a serious one, 
and I believe we should exert our influ- 
ence with the companies in every possi- 
ble way to prevent any further reduc- 
tions, in fire and casualty lines, particu- 
larly, as the new agreement which the 
Committee of Fifteen proposes would 
appear to call for a reduction in New 
York City and the New York suburban 
district to a 10 per cent flat brokerage 
commission on all business excepting 
so-called preferred business, upon which 
the commission would probably be 20 
per cent, but the preferred class of risks 
has been considerably reduced. I believe 
it is now time that we took an active 
interest in this matter and conferred 
with all of our friends among the com- 
panies in connection with this radical 
proposition.” 


BULKLEY RE-ELECTED 

George G. Bulkley, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, was re-elected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
last Thursday, at a meeting of the com- 
mittee at 85 John Street, New York City. 

At this session the Iroquois Fire of 
Peoria, Ill, was elected member of the 
board. 


AGENCY INCORPORATED 
The R. Bryce Gray insurance agency 
at Asbury Park, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $2,000. The 


incorporators are R. Bryce Gray, of 
Hamilton, N. J.;° W. Leon Gray, of 
Bradley Beach, N. J., and Thomas H. 


3ell, of Neptune City, 1. a 2 





Insurance Hearing 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Insurance Department of large assureds 
who try to beat their way out of paying 
premiums. He said he knows plenty of 
lawyers who will undertake the collec- 
tion of delinquent premiums on a 10% 
basis. 

Mr. Reynolds submitted 
show the extent of the “not-taken” pol- 
icy evil. Fifteen per cent of the poli- 
cies written by his office are aie off 
and with some offices the ratio runs as 
high as 21 to 25%. 

For a solution of the problem Mr. 
Revnolds suggested sending two bills to 
assureds owing $2 or less and turning 


figures to 


over all 
agencies. 
Agents Don’t Notify Department 

It was generally admitted around the 
room that the companies and agents do 
not bring the attention of the Insurance 
ee ah pes to brokers who are in the 

habit of cancelling large numbers of poli- 
cies. One excuse was that the companies 
did not want to burden the Department 
with any more work. This remark 
elicited a few smiles. 

Vincent P. Wyatt, vice-president of the 
Home, explained how formerly the com- 
panies had a system of reporting can- 
cellations to a clearing house but that 
the reports were not used and they were 
finally abandoned as_ too expensive. 
However, he said the Home keeps cer- 
tain cancellation records of their own to 
keep the company from being stuck 
more than once by the same dishonest 
assured. One assured, who made a habit 
of getting free insurance recently tried 
three different times to get a policy from 
the Home. 

One anecdote told by Mr. Wyatt that 
caused considerable laughter was _ the 
story of a broker who brought in a 
claim for a loss, only to find that the 
assured hadn’t paid his premium. Upon 
demand of the company the broker 
brought a check from the assured, which 
was soon returned to the Home marked 
“no funds.” The loss has not been paid. 

Mr. Wyatt said that 14 7/10% of the 
policies written by his companies are 
cancelled or returned “not taken.” On 
preminm claims given over to collection 
agencies about 50% of the amount se- 
cured comes from brokers showing that 
the assureds have paid but that the brok- 
ers have held the funds for their own 
benefit. He said he saw no wav of stop- 
ping free insurance without having a 
central body to clear information to all 
companies about brokers and assureds 
who seek free coverage. 


Would Punish Violators 


Superintendent Beha said that if the 
Insurance Department had information 
about regular offenders he could stop 
them, but the trouble was to secure co- 
eneration from agents and companies in 
this matter. 

One suggestion was that the compa- 
nies individually go after everv earned 
preminm as the companies will never 
do anything together. In this Mr. Max- 
son concurred, 

“T hone vou are not speaking dis- 
paracinely of your associates, Mr. Max- 
son.” Mr. Beha said. 

“Tt may be construed so,’ 
ply. 

Mr. Howe snegested that a deposit 
premium be paid with everv fire policv. 
so that the companies wonld have cash 
in hand to offset any unpaid earned pre- 
miums. 

Mr. Reha thought the broker be held 
responsible for a nremium if the assured 
does not nay and the policy has been 
nronerly issned at the request of the 
broker. The Insurance Department 


larger amounts to collection 


’ was the re- 
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doesn’t want to be a collection agency, 
Mr, Beha stated, but as it issues brok- 
ers’ licenses it should accept a certain 
amount of responsibility for the actions 
of these brokers. 

Samuel Deutschberger, head of the 
rating office of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, suggested that the companies no- 
tify some central body following twenty 
or thirty days after cancellation notices 
have been sent out when assureds refuse 
to pay an earned premium. 

Mr. Riordan of the Sun amplified the 
suggestion by saying the companies ought 
to file a sworn statement every month 
giving lists of brokers who have can- 
celled policies that have been in force 
awhile but on which no premiums have 
been collected. 

Someone said that plan was feasible 
except that it would not include the dis- 
honest brokers who worked on the bind- 
er system. As binders expire automat- 
ically after fifteen days and no policies 


are issued it is difficult to catch the 
offenders. 
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Merchants’ Insurance 
Plan Held Illegal 


BY MASSACHUSETTS DEP’T. 
Counsel Holds Vendor Is an _ Insurer 


When He Guarantees Vendee 
Against Loss by Fire 


H. J. Taylor, counsel of the Massa- 
chusetts insurance department, has ren- 
dered an opinion declaring to be illegal 
the act of a vendor of merchandise under 
a conditional sales agreement in prom- 
ising a vendee that in case the mer- 
chandise is destroyed by fire the vendor 
will replace the goods or pay the loss 
in cash. And this in spite of the fact 
that the vendor is insured by a_legiti- 
mate fire insurance company, which in- 
surance he passes on to the purchaser 
of his merchandise. 

The vendor’s insurance agreement is il- 
legal, according to the Insurance Depart- 
ment, because the vendee pays the 
vendor a premium and the latter assumes 
the obligation of liability against fire. 
The insurance which the vendor pur- 
chases for the benefit of the vendee is 
declared under the law to be practically 
reinsurance. 

“The proposition involves two con- 
tracts,” wrote Mr. Taylor, “a policy of 
fire insurance which is issued by a duly 
authorized insurer to the vendor and. this 
agreement between the vendor and the 
vendee which is incorporated into the 
conditional sale agreement between the 
vendor and vendee as an ‘endorsement’ 
thereon. The fire policy is referred to 
in the ‘Vendor’s Agreement’ by recitals 
that the policy is issued by a certain li- 
censed insurance company, is in the name 
of the vendor and is on file with him. 

Conditions of Policy 

“This policy, however, is an_ entirely 
separate and distinct contract from the 
agreement made between the seller and 
his purchaser which recites that it 1s a 
part of the contract of sale between the 
vendor and the vendee, that the prop- 
erty sold has been insured by the vendor 
against loss by fire or lightning while in 
possession of the purchaser until fully 
paid for and that the vendee agrees to 
pay the premium for the said insurance 
which is issued to the vendor in his 
name, 

“The vendor plainly agrees with his 
vendee that he will repair or replace 
the merchandise which is insured by the 
said insurance company under the policy 
issued to the vendor, if lost or damaged 
by fire. 

“The promise to repair or replace the 
goods is unquestionably an engagement 
to do ‘an act valuable’ to the vendee. 

“The promise made by the vendor to 
repair or replace is supported by the 
consideration paid by the vendee for the 
sale of the furniture, it being incorpor- 
ated into the agreement of conditional 
sale as one of its terms. 

“That the agreement contemplates a 
liability on the part of the vendor to 
his vendee is quite plain from the clear 
wording of the provision thereof that 
“the vendor shall be liable only for the 
balance of the amount of such loss and 
damage to be paid in cash to the pur- 
chaser or to be credited on the amount 
due from him to the vendor, at the op- 
tion of the vendor . fe 

Called Contract of Insurance 


“The ‘Vendor’s Agreement’ is undoubt- 
edly a contract of insurance under said 
section 2. 

“The fire policy issued to the vendor 
by the insurance company is in effect a 
reinsurance of his liability as an insurer 
of his vendee, even though the premiun: 
for that policy is paid by the vendee. 

“The fact that the vendor’s policy is 
issued by a regular insurance company, 
that the vendee pays the premium 
thereon, that the vendor may be reim- 
bursed by his insurer for his costs in 
replacing or repairing the furniture 
under his contract with the vendee, or 
that the vendor may use the insurance 
money paid to him by his insurer to 
repair or replace the goods for his ven- 


Paints the Broker 
In Glowing Terms 


HE WHO SERVES ALL PARTIES 





Writer in London “Times” Calls Broker 
One of Biggest Factors in 
Handling Insurance 





Although insurance brokers as a class 
are Often criticized and made the ob- 
jects of attack by persons who are point- 
ing out various alleged faults in the in- 
surance fabric, the broker has a staunch 
defender in D. King-Page, insurance 
correspondent of the London “Times.” 
In the recent insurance number of the 
“Times,” Mr. King-Page paints a glow- 
ings description of the broker, who serves 
beth the companies and the assureds and 
who assumes a high position in the busi- 
ness. 

Speaking of the invaluable services 
which a broker can render, the writer 
says: 

Insurance brokering is an ancient bus- 
iness, for in 1575 it is recorded that 30 
brokers and some notaries petitioned the 
Lord Mayor against a compulsory Reg- 
ister of Insurances, set up under a Pat- 
ent granted to one Richard Candeler. 
The insurance broker is, perhaps, the 
least appreciated of those who act as in- 
tcrmediaries in business transactions. 
Nevertheless the insurance broker is the 
best friend of all the parties with whom 
he transacts business. To his client he 
gives expert advice, sees that he obtains 
good security, relieves him of much de- 
tail work, and, what is most important, 
ensures that his claims are properly set- 
tled. Indeed, in many cases he is able 
to effect settlements which would have 
caused the assured considerable trouble 
had he been dealing directly with the 
insurers, 

To the underwriters he offers business 
in such a way that they can estimate 
immediately the sort of risk before them. 
He can answer their questions to the 
peint and explicitly; and often, out of 
his experience, can furnish information 
which greatly facilitates the transaction. 
It appears that when Lloyd’s first went 
to the Royal Exchange the idea was that 
the Rooms should be open to all who 
wished to do business with the under- 
writers there. In spite of the saving in 
brokerage which this system offered, 
merchants found that the underwriters 
were too astute for them, and the em- 
ployment of brokers was found to be 
the most economical way of transacting 
business. 

Broker Occasionally Too Active 

Among the companies marine business 
has always been transacted ‘largely 
through brokers, though some of the 
older enterprises possess merchants’ ac- 
counts which provide them with a sup- 
ply of excellent risks which never reach 
the market in general. Nevertheless, in 
1826 the secretary of the then recently 
formed Indemnity Mutual Marine Insur- 
auce Company wrote to a business man 
in an out-port suggesting that he should 
employ a broker rather than effect his 
business direct with the company. 

In the fire and general market this 
state of affairs is somewhat modified, 
and indeed the suggestion is made in 
certain quarters that the broker is at 
times a little too active. It may be 
pointed out, however, that the agent, 





dee, has no bearing on the nature of the 
independent contract made by the ven- 
dor with his vendee, and plainly does not 
take it out of the category of insurance 
or preclude the existence of a second 
independent contract of insurance be- 
tween him and his vendee. 

“The proposed contract being one of 
insurance, and the vendor not being an 
authorized insurer, it follows that the 
making of such a contract in this Com- 
monwealth would be illegal and a crim- 
inal offense under section 3 of said chap- 
ter which section pjrohibits “the making 
of contracts for insurance except by 
companies and in the manner authorized 
by law.” 





Assured Apologizes and 
Big Sign Comes Down 


IT KNOCKED AGENT NORTHRUP 





His Companies Hadn’t Paid Loss on 
Bakery and Owner Was Peeved; 
Loss in Arbitration 

The commotion in Hornell, N. Y., 
caused by the erection of a huge sign 
placed over what was the bakery of Paul 
I. Werner, who had had a fire, has 
now subsided. The sign gave the date 
of the fire, and said that the co-opera- 
tive companies represented by Edgar 
Northrup of Canisteo, N. Y., had not paid 
the loss to date, whereas the stock com- 
panies represented by the O’Connor 
Bros.’ agency, a Hornell office, had paid 
in full. 

The sign was so large that everybody 
in town saw it every morning and pho- 
tographs of it were taken and distrib- 
uted to stock companies. Then the as- 
sured made a statement, saying he was 
quick tempered, apologized for the sign, 
told the circumstances of the hitch in 
the adjustment, and all is serene again 
with the exception of some ill feeling on 
the part of some insurance offices. 

Statement by Agent Northrup 

Edgar Northrup, the Canisteo agent, 
who was the goat of the sign, said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Photographs of the sign have been 
distributed among other stock company 
agents in this territory, apparently with 
no other purpose in view than to gain 
business for themselves by throwing mud 
at us and at our agency. 

“At the time we first called on Werner 
to get his insurance (in November, 1925), 
we asked how he was fixed for insur- 
ance. He said he had all the coverage 
he wanted on the building, but no insur- 
ance on the contents. And he said we 
might write up policies in amount of 
$5,000. We asked if there was any other 
insurance on the contents—Werner said 
‘No.’ We asked if any mortgage—Wer- 
ner said ‘No,’ 

“The morning after the fire we learned 
that there was other insurance’ on 
the contents, which had been taken 
out in a stock company, represented by 
Chas. FE. Hurd of Hornell, N. Y., amount 
$2,500. We also learned then that there 
was a chattel mortgage held by the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Hornell, N. Y. 

“Regardless of the mis-statements 
made by the assured at time of applying 
for the additional insurance with us in 
amount of $5,000, we understand all four 
companies’ submitted proofs of loss to 
cover full amount of damages—but this 
Werner refused to sign.” 


bound to one company, as distinct from 
the broker, who does business with 
whom he will, is, in effect, a broker with 
limitations, and that an agency may cost 
a company far more in expenses than 
the brokerage which is the sole expense 
connected with transactions done 
through a broker. 

The insurance broker of today has no 
hepe of success unless he be a person of 
high integrity and exceptional ability. 
Since all insurance business is based up- 
on the utmost good faith between the 
parties involved, the broker who has not 
a reputation for absolute honesty could 
not place a risk in the responsible mar- 
ket. Moreover, he has to possess a 
knowledge not only of his own business, 
but also of that of his clients. He may, 
in the same day, deal in all the wide 
ramifications of insurance, and in each 
he is required to know the essential facts 
of the risks he has to place. Unless he 
is an expert in his work, he has little 
chance of competing with the number 
of able men who have been attracted 
to this very interesting profession; and 
for his remuneration he receives'a mod- 
est’ sum, based, not on the skill and 
trouble expended in conducting his af- 
fairs, but on the amount of premium 
which his client must pay, which, in the 
interest of his client, he must strive to 
keep as small as possible. 











_Here is the statement of the assured: 
Statement Regarding the Insurance Coy. 
ering the Loss of Paul E. Werner 
on the Bakery at North Hornell jn 
aoe Which Occurred January 7, 

On January 7, 1926, the bakery which 
I operated at North Hornell, N. Y., was 
partially destroyed by fire. At the time 
the fire occurred the building was in. 
sured in a stock company represented 
by O’Connor Bros. The contents of the 
building were insured in four companies 
three of these companies were mutual 
companies, represented by the Edgar 
Northrup Agency of Canisteo. The other 
company was a stock company represent- 
ed by Mr. Hurd of Hornell. After the 
fire the insurance on the building was 
paid. None of the companies have paid 
the insurance on the contents of the 
building. ‘There were several technical 
questions in regard to the form of the 
policies. There was also a question as 
to the value of the property damaged, 
It was finally agreed that the question 
as to the value of the property should 
be submitted to arbitrators. e com- 
panies represented by Mr. Northrup and 
also the one represented by Mr. Hurd, 
agreed to this arbitration. I had preyi- 
ously placed the matter in the hands of 
T. J. Leahy, a licensed adjuster, to han- 
dle for me. Upon his advice I also 
agreed to this arbitration. The arbitra- 
tors have not yet made their decision. 

Some days ago I caused a sign to be 
placed upon the building stating that 
the companies represented by Mr, 
Northrup had not paid. The one repre- 
sented by O’Connor Bros. had. T believe 
now that I was unfair to Mr. Northrup 
in making this statement. I find that he 
had endeavored to hurry the adjustment 
and assist Mr. Leahy in bringing about 
a settlement. 

I am making this statement to correct 
any erroneous impression made by the 
sign which I put up. I am quick-tem- 
pered and did this without giving it 
proper thought. 

(Signed) Paul E. Werner. 

O’Connor Bros. advise The Eastern 
Underwriter that they had nothing to do 
with the designing or erection of the 
sign. 





INGRAHAM TO BE MANAGER 


Manager’ Baltimore Office General 
Adjustment Bureau Goes to New 
Haven; Owrey Succeeds Him 
Announcement has been made by the 
General Adjustment Bureau of the open- 
ing of a branch office at New Haven, 
Conn., which will be in charge of W. F. 
Ingraham, at present bureau manager at 
Baltimore. The new office will be lo- 
cated in the Roger Sherman building and 
will be ready for occupancy July 6. Mr. 
Ingraham started in the insurance busi- 
ness with the Munroe Agency in Wor- 
cester, Mass. Later he became special 
agent for the Phoenix Assurance in Mas- 
sachusetts. He was with the Phoenix 
as special agent for ten years and lat- 
terly as general adjuster at the New 
York office. In 1921 he became manager 
of the Baltimore office of the Bureau, 
and the Maryland department has had 
a rapid and substantial growth under his 

administration, 

The successor to Mr. Ingraham, at 
Baltimore, will be L. C. Owrey, at pres- 
ent in charge of the Virginia department. 
Prior to going with the Bureau Mr. 
Owrey -was engaged in the insurance 
business in Pittsburgh for about twelve 
years, first with the Allegheny Board of 
Fire Underwriters, then with prominent 
local agencies, finally with the National 
Union as special agent. Fifteen years 
ago he was with the Bureau at the Phila- 
delphia office, subsequently taking charge 
of a sub-office at Harrisburg, Pa., from 
which place he went to Virginia. He 
took charge at Baltimore on July 1. 








METROPOLITAN BROKERS MEET 


The next regular dinner meeting of 
the General Brokers’ Association of the 
Metropolitan District will take place at 
jiolito’s restaurant, New York City, on 
July 12, at 6 P. M. 
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Adjusters Discuss 
American Opposition 


TO THE YORK ANTWERP RULES 


London Association Not in Sympathy 
With American Clauses; Would 
Have Us Ratify Plan 
The meeting of the Association of 
Average Adjusters, recently held in Lon- 
don, under the presidency of A. H. 
Watt, the retiring chairman, was recog- 
nized as of considerable importance to 

the international insurance world. 

The opening of Mr. Watts’ address 
was .concerned with the American ob- 
jections to the York-Antwerp Rules, 
1924, and he advanced a new point of 
view when he said that with regard to 
the proposed American clause as to gen- 
eral average, it was uncertain whether 
the proposal would be regarded as valid 
by the courts of all countries. He added 
that in any case it would render neces- 
sary an addition to the already somewhat 
cumbersome general average clauses in 
policies of insurance. 

The American clause has the effect 
of making general average under the 
policy of insurance adjustable according 
to American custom and practice in the 
majority of cases, the York-Antwerp 
Rules, 1924, applying only in certain ex- 
ceptions, such as a voyage to one coun- 
try in western Europe, and then only 
the numbered rules are effective, all cases 
not covered thereby being adjustable ac- 
cording to the law and practice of the 
port of destination. 

The Journal of Commerce (Liverpool) 
devotes a long article to the Associa- 
tion’s meeting, and says, in part: 

Americas Should Adopt Rules 

“In view of Mr. Watts’ opinion that 
the American clauses may not be re- 
garded as valid by some courts, it would 
seem that the whole question will have 
to be reconsidered, and possibly upon 
examination American interests would 
find that it would serve their purpose 
better to adopt the rules as they stand 
rather than to run the risk of having to 
fight legal cases in foreign courts. 

“Dealing with the American recom- 
mendation that where goods damaged 
by sacrifice are sold after arrival and 
the amount of damage has not been 
otherwise fixed or agreed upon, the loss 
to be made good shall be the difference 
betweén the net sound value on the date 
of completion of discharge and the net 
proceeds, Mr. Watt pointed out that this 
formula would still involve the ascertain- 
ing of sound values on two different 
dates, and that the rule as adopted at 
Stockholm appears to be more correct 
Mm principle. He admitted, however, that 
it would have to be interpreted with a 
good deal of latitude if it was-to carry 
out the express intention of compensat- 
ing the owner of the goods for the loss 
which he had sustained. After dealing 
with the American objections, Mr. Watts 
put forward a very practical suggestion, 
which was to the effect that at the forth- 
coming conference of the International 
aw Association a discussion might take 
place to be limited to certain specified 
rules, such as Rule “D” and others, to 
Which serious objections might be found 
IN practice, so that general agreement 
might be arrived at without opening up 
a discussion on those rules as to which 
substantial agreement already existed. 

It has already been admitted on be- 
half of the International Law Associa- 
tion that the rules are not perfect, and 
that they are capable of beneficial 
amendment at some future date. That 
so eminent a personage as the chairman 
%t the association should suggest that 
the next conference of the association is 


a convenient date to discuss this matter 
makes it exceedingly probable that this 
course will be adopted, and because of 
this it would be unwise further to com- 
ment upon what has proved to be a 
very controversial subject in the past. 
It may be said, however, that since the 
Stockholm Conference the rules have 
been fairly tested in practice, and in 
the majority of cases they have been 
found to answer their purpose excellently 
well, and that although the United States 
finds herself in substantial disagreement 
on certain points, these have diminished 
in number since first United States in- 
terests adopted a hostile attitude, and 
that there is every prospect of complete 
agreement being ultimately achieved. 

Charter-Parties and Bills of Lading 

“Whilst speaking on the subject of 
the York-Antwerp Rules Mr. Watts 
pointed out that in some cases charter- 
parties and bills of lading contained dif- 
fering clauses as to the basis of adjust- 
ment had to be prepared according 
to the bill of lading. In such cases the 
evidence of intention to incorporate the 
rules of 1924, which was sometimes ten- 
dered, was not admissible in face of the 
plain wording of the bill of lading, and 
it is important that shipowners and char- 
terers should be careful to see that the 
same clause is inerted in both docu- 
ments, as not only did the difference 
cause complication in adjustment, but in 
some cases it might involve a liability by 
the charterer to the shipowner if the 
charterer was responsible for the varia- 
tion in the bill of lading and the ship- 
owner was thereby prejudiced, 

“In this connection it may be pointed 
out that according to the Institute 
clauses general average and_ salvage 
charges under a policy of insurance are 
adjusted according to the law and prac- 
tice obtaining at the place where the 
adventure ends, as if the contract of 
affreightment contained no special terms 
upon the subject, but where the contract 
of affreightment so provides, the adjust- 
ment shall be according to York-Ant- 
werp Rules, 1890 (omitting in the case 
of wood cargoes the first word ‘No’ of 
Rule 1), or York-Antwerp Rules, 1924.” 


NEWARK APPOINTMENT 

I’. C. Gieb has been appointed man- 
ager of the Newark office of the Auto- 
mobile. He succeeds J. R. Maltbie, who 
resigned last week to become a member 
of the staff of examiners of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion. Mr. Gieb has been a traveling rep- 
resentative of the Automobile for several 
vears., 


S. Crosby Clarkson has been promot- 
ed by the Travelers to be assistant man- 


ager of its Reading branch. He was 
formerly field assistant in this branch. 


Telephones: 








CHESTER M. CLOUD 


Metropolitan Agent 
Home Insurance Company (Automobile Dept.) 


Maryland Casualty Company (Casualty Lines) 

Harmonia Fire Insurance Company 

London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. Fire Insurance 
N. W. Corner Maiden Lane and William Street 

John 1363-5976 

New York City 














Liquor Seized Auto 
Denied to Owner 


U. S. DISTRICT COURT DECISION 


Claim of Owner of Ignorance of Use 
for Illegal Purposes No Excuse, 
Says Court 


The District Court, Eastern District 
of Tennessee, has decided that an auto- 
mobile seized in liquor traffic should not 
be returned to the owner, the court 
holding that the character of the user 
should have been known to the owner of 
the car. The owner claimed to have 
been innocent of knowledge that the car 
was being used for illegal transportation 
of liquor. 

“An intervener, claiming as innocent 
owner of an automobile used by Phil 
Glover for illegal transportation of in- 
toxicating liquor, was held, by the United 
States District Court at Knoxville, Tenn., 
to have failed to show good cause, in 
the case of United States v. One Dodge 
Coupe. 

Annie Gibson, who claimed the car, 
the court remarked, had been rather in- 
timately acquainted with the defendant 
Glover, a notorious bootlegger, as had 
also her husband, who was in jail for vio- 
lation of the Volstead Act at the time 
the Gibson car was apprehended in il- 
licit use. 

Car Declared Forfeited 

“Judge Xenophen Hicks delivered the 
opinion, the full text of which follows: 

“The plaintiff seeks a forfeiture of this 
car under section 3450 R. S. and likewise 
under section 26 of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act. I do not think it is forfeitable 
under section 3450. In my opinion it 1s, 
however, forfeitable under section 26 of 
the National Prohibition Act. 

“The weight of the proof is that Cap- 
tain Montgomery, a police officer of the 
city of Knoxville, apprehended Phil 
Glover transporting intoxicating liquor 
in this car and arrested him. The car 
was stored in Brown’s garage and the 
case turned over to Wynn, chief prohi- 
bition agent. 

“The weight of the proof is that Glover 
was proceeded against under the National 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,976,780.91 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $7,400,761.92 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,285,952.89 
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Prohibition Act and submitted. The sub- 
mission for this transportation was the 
charge exhibited in the third count of the 
indictment against Glover. 1 think the 
procedure in this case was in substantial 
compliance with section 26. 

“An intervening petition has been filed 
by Annie Gibson who claims to be the 
owner of the car. Before she can pre 
vent a forefieture or sale of the car 
under the statute, it is necessary that she 
show good cause to the contrary. 

“Her petition states that she lived with 
her husband, Hubert Gibson; that he was 
sent to jail for violating the prohibition 
law and that while he was in jail he 
allowed Phil Glover (the defendant) to 
use the car occasionally for legitimate 
purposes only. She avers in her petition 
that she had no knowledge that the auto- 
mobile was used by Glover on the occa- 
sion in question or at any other time, 
and that she had no information which 
would lead her to believe that Glover 
intended to so use the automobile, 

Notorious Bootlegger 

“The record discloses that Glover was a 
notorious bootlegger. Mr. Montgomery 
testifies that he had raided his place sev- 
eral times and arrested him several times 
and caught him with a good deal of 
liquor, 

“The record discloses that Annie Gib- 
son was rather intimately acquainted 
with Glover. The record further dis- 
closes that Glover had been fined in 
court for violation of the Natilonal Pro- 
hibition Act. It further discloses that 
Glover and Hubert Gibson, the husband 
of the petitioner, Annie Gibson, had been 
before arrested in a Ford car for pos- 
sessing liquor. 

“There is no testimony of either Annie 
Gibson or Hubert Gibson in the record. 
There is some indication in the record 
that Hubert Gibson himself helped pay 
for this car when it was bought. 

“Upon the whole | conclude that the 
petitioner has wholly failed to show any 
good cause as against the forfeiture of 
this car, and a forfeiture is therefore or- 
dered under section 26. The petitioner 
must necessarily have known, or should 
by the exercise of reasonable precaution, 
have readily ascertained that Glover was 
engaged in illicit liquor transactions. 

Cash Substituted for Car 

“1 find in the record that the petitioner 
has deposited $300 with the clerk and an 
agreement between her and the District 
Attorney that in case she is unsuccess- 
ful this $300 is to be dealt with by the 
court as is in such cases made and pro- 
vided. 

“l assume this agreement was meant to 
substitute this $300 for the car, and act 
ing upon this assumption the judgment 
in this case will be that this amount of 
$300 will be forfeited to the Government 
out of which will be first paid any ex- 
penses for keeping the car, and fee for 
the seizure and the cost of the sale, the 
balance to be paid into the treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous re 
ceipts.” 


GETS NEW APPOINTMENT 

The Philadelphia Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation has appointed Washington Dev- 
ereux, who was for many years in charge 
of its electrical department, supervising 
engineer of the organization. Robert 
N. Nesbitt has been appointed chief of 
the electrical bureau to succeed Mr. 
Devereux. 
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The Insurance Ad Conference 


The Insurance Ad Conference in Phila- 
deiphia last week was worth all the space 
the kastern Underwriter gave it, in my 
opinion, as Advertising, Direct Mail, 
Literary ‘Lie-ups between companies and 
agents and public, and similar topics en 
list the interest of the entire production 
end of the business and should have their 
innings in the trade press when subject 
i} discussion at a convention of experts. 
Keaders of the trade press get tired oc- 
casionally of the continuous round of 


hews OL appomtments, rating matters and 
company or agency squabbles, and de- 
mand something new, which | presume 
is the reason why the entire edition of 
The astern Underwriter was quickly 
sold out last week and many demands 


for extra copies could not be filled. 

\nyway, in Philadelphia were gathered 
about 150 keen, intelligent, well-posted 
men who are interested in increasing the 
sale of insurance, who help make the 
increase possible, who draw the expert 
and public closer together, and who are 
doing their share to make insurance bet- 
ter known and understood in an ever- 
widening circle. The exact registration 
was around 130, probably half a hundred 
more not registering. One Philadelphia 
company, The Provident Mutual, had 
live representatives present. Forty-two 
companies were represented in the ex- 
hibit of literature on the wall. 

\ surprising thing about the confer- 
ence was its elasticity. Starting in one 
room it spread to three during group 
sessions, and all of them became myste- 
riously filled. There were about a dozen 
company officials attending the conven- 
tion. 

* * Ok 
Life Insurance Institutional Advertising 
Dead for the Present 

One of the most significant things I 
noticed in the insurance advertising ses- 
sions last week in Philadelphia was the 
flat tire aspect of life insurance “insti- 
tuitonal advertising,” an expression used 
to designate the projects put forth from 
time to time of a series of ads paid for 
by the companies en masse and which 
are to tell the story of life insurance 
in a big human interest way. Frank F. 
Loomis and other advertising men admit 
the proposition is up against a stone wall. 

Winslow Russell, vice-president of The 
Phoenix Mutual, could have told them 
that as he was the most active figure 
for sometime in an attempt to have the 
life companies pool national advertising 
costs in an educational campaign, at one 
time having the matter explained in con- 
siderable detail to most of the general 
agents of New York City at a luncheon 
over which he presided at the Yale Club. 
Most of the leading executives were and 
continue to be cold to the proposition. 

At various times progressive and ag- 
gressive advertising agencies have been 
fascinated by the idea and have made 
elaborate surveys of the subject. Most 
of these have shown that while the ap- 
propriation of a million or so to start 
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with seems a big figure, yet if looked at 
from the unit of so much a policy the 
cost would prove infinitesimal. The 
agency men who have worked so hard 
in trying to interest the life men in this 
way have turned their attention to some- 
thing else where results are more prom- 
ising and that particularly is the case of 
a man named Moore who recently caused 
great and extended excitement in the 
offices of both agency division heads and 
advertising managers of life insurance 
companies. 

Believing he was making fine headway 
on an institutional advertising campaign, 
Moore called into the office of his agency 
the New York City advertising represen- 
tatives of all the principal daily news- 
papers in the United States, telling them 
that if they exerted pressure on the local 
general agents of companies whom they 
were told were receptive to the advertis- 
ing project it would go through with a 
bang. These newspaper representatives 
sent wires to the advertising managers 
of the newspapers, the advertising man- 
agers assigned members of their staffs 
to see the general agents, and shortly 
thereafter a flood of telegrams deluged 
superintendents of agents of life compa- 
nies.. The telegrams came from general 
agents giving such advice as “In this ter 
ritory by all means use the Central City 
Bladder, as it is very powerful with farm- 
ers who are the principal clients of this 
office.” The heads of the agency divi- 
sion were dazed. They called up the 
company ad managers to find what the 
Western Union and Postal Niagara of 
words was all about. On their part the 
ad managers also were in the dark, and 
they began an investigation. It all re- 
sulted in apologies from the agency 
which had started the fireworks. 

* * x 
Calkins Did Not Explain Enough 

There were two angles to the talk of 
Mr. Calkins of Calkins & Holden, Inc., 
one of the leading advertising agencies 
which left me somewhat in the dark. I 
didn’t understand his estimate of the 
amount of money insurance companies 
were spending in national advertising. I 
understood him to say $300,000 and 1 
noticed some papers printed that. Of 
course, that figure is very much of an 
underestimate. 

Then, too, I followed with great in- 
terest his talk on the necessity of in- 
teresting the local agents of Joplin, Mo., 
as well as Bangor, Me., in national ad 
copy, which Mr. Calkins said was easy 
enough to do, but unfortunately he did 
not follow up that thought to the point 
of telling how to do it. If Mr. Calkins 
has any ideas on copy which would help 
stimulate the interest of local agents to 
the point of reading national fire insur- 
ance advertising more generally than 
they do T am quite sure The Eastern 
Underwriter will be glad to print them. 

x kK 


Patronage 
I thought T noticed a tendency on the 
part of some of the advertising men out- 
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side of the insurance business to patron- 
ize the delegates to the convention. They 
kept that insurance has some 
sort of an appeal to the public of which 
the men in the business were ignorant. 
Of course insurance men are not ignorant 
of the appeal of insurance and its agents 
have been ringing every note of the ap- 
peal for years. The insurance ad men 
know the front and last name of the 
appeal \n agency advertising man’s 
tendency is to put too much emphasis 
on the merchandising aspect of life in- 
surance and think it can be sold like 
soup, whereas the executives are not 
often so much interested in selling in- 
surance as they are in making it more 
popular. In fact, if there were institu- 
donal advertising there would be a con- 
siderable c-vflict of opinion as to just 
what should be advertised. 

So far as casualty institutional adver- 
lising is concerned some progress is be- 
ing made.in that direction, and the situ- 
ation is well described in the paper which 
Charles H. Holland, president of the 
Independence Indemnity, read and which 
was printed by the paners last week. 


stressing 


The Sesqui-Centennial 

The  Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, 
“open from June to December,” is open 
but in an incomplete shape. Heroic ef- 
forts are being made to save the am- 
bitious affair trom being a fiasco and 
newspaper advertising men have been 
asked to do everything possible to keep 
the event before the country. Attend- 
ance propaganda is being used in the 
movies, in periodicals, billboards and 
other avenues of publicity. 

Just what puts over a World’s Fair has 
always been a mystery. In Chicago it 
was the Midway with its couchee- 
couchee dancers which did as much to 
advertise the Fair as the superbly beau- 
tiful Court of Honor. In San Francisco 
the artistic colored light effects at night 
caused national-wide talk. Buffalo and 
St. Louis struck home on some individ- 
ual features. 

What will be the attention absorber 
at the Sesqui-Centennial which everyone 
will want to see is a mystery still. Un- 
doubtedly something will pop up. If not, 
there will be a civic tragedy. 

x * x 


Wanamaker’s Initial Advertising 

Some of the insurance advertising men 
were part of the delegation which visited 
the John Wanamaker department store, 
Rodman Wanamaker being the host. The 
late John Wanamaker was the first re- 
tail advertiser of consequence; when he 
started in business in 1861 with his 
brother-in-law, Nathan Brown—Wana- 
maker & Brown—advertising was a neg- 
ligible art. John was 23 at the time. 
Soon the countryside fences were dotted 
with huge signs, bearing the letters 
“W. & 2B.” Curiosity was accordingly 
stimulated and people started flocking to 
the store. He also used balloons. 

The receipts for the first day of the 
Wanamaker store were $24.67. Mr. 
Wanamaker immediately spent the $24 
on daily newspaper advertising. Later 
he ran the first full-page ad. This was 
in the Philadelphia “Record” in 1879. He 
continued to be a heavy advertiser until 
he died. 

i 
Moriarity Writes Every Description of 
Insurance 

No one can quote you lower rates or 
better companies or give you more de- 
pendable service. Weekly payment plan 
if desired at cash prices. 


Money for first, second and_ third 
mortgages. 
JOHN F. MORIARTY 
Home and Confidence Builder 
1 Pear! Street Lynn 


* ok 
No Republicans Are Gods in Mississippi 
One of the leading life insurance com- 
panies has printed thousands of individu- 
al leaflets giving the testimonials to life 
insurance which have been given by va- 
rious presidents, including Calvin Cool- 
idge, Warren Harding, Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson. This company’s 
auditing division decided to find out what 
use was being made of the literature 
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dnd whether it was popular with- the 
field production forces. 

from an agent in Mississippi the fol. 
lowing note was received: 

“You might just as well keep the 
Coolidge and Harding circulars as we 
are all Democrats down here. If yoy 
have any more of the Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson leaflets send them 
along as we can use them.” 

i 


At the Beha Auditorium 
This is the open season for hearings 
at the New York Insurance Department, 
The superintendent is not gunning for 
individuals but for facts. The hearings 
are anything but dull as the superin- 
tenden’s gift of humor relieves the strain 
of such gatherings. Gazing at a distin- 
guished rating expert who looked gloomy 
he said, “Cheer up; the world’s not com- 
ing to an end.” Coming into the room 
and seeing his chair occupied by a news- 
paper reporter, he said, “Do you object 
if | take your seat?” To a bore who 
seemed to be talking endlessly he made 
the suggestion: “Very interesting, but 
possibly we might save some time by 

passing on to the next speaker.” 

* ok 


The “Free Insurance” Hearing 
Sparks flew at the hearing on “free 
fire insurance,” as Tanenbaum, the vet- 
eran New York broker, denounced credit 
methods prevailing in fire insurance, and 
the insurance men who permitted these 
methods. ‘Tanenbaum said that the loose 
credit methods have bred a new type of 
crooked broker who gets his client four- 
teen months’ insurance and only pays 
for twelve months. He does this by re- 
turning policies as not wanted after they 
have run for a time. 
Tanenbaum’s' testimony was 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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MAKES COMPENSATION RULING 
Virginia Connsindon Sens Company Is 
Liable for Injury Even Though Em- 
ploye Worked in its Sales Office 





In an opinion prepared by its chair- 
man, Bolling H. Handy, the industrial 
commission of Virginia holds that the 
National Cash Register Company is 
doing business in Virginia within the 
terms of the workmen’s compensation 
act, even though the business is done 
by a sales agent, and that it is liable 
for compensation to injured employes 
even though the contract of employment 
is between the sales agent and employe. 

The case was that of A. Ellerson 
James against the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. Mr. James, a “student 
salesman,” employed by J. L. Canfield, 
sales agent for the company in Virginia, 
suffered a hernia as a result of lifting a 
cash register into a delivery truck. He 
claimed that he was entitled to compen- 
sation from the company. The company 
took the position that he was _ not its 
employe, but an employe of Mr. Canfield, 
its sales agent. The company also de- 
nied that it had in its employ in_ the 
state a sufficient number of persons to 
bring it within the terms of the act 
which requires at least eleven employes. 

In its opinion, the commission points 
out that the company has offices im 
Richmond, Norfolk, Roanoke and Staun- 
ton, and that the Richmond office has 
a sub-office in Petersburg. It was testi 
fied that the Richmond office has nine 
employes, but that the number of em- 
ployes in all the offices in the state was 
in excess of that number. 

Citing numerous decisions, the com- 
mission says that the company cannot 
escape liability for compensation by pat- 
celing out its work to intermediaries who 
employ persons to do the work. The 
sole test, it declares, is whether the work 
to be done is a part of the “trade, bust- 
ness or occupation of the principal.” It 
points out that the license to do busi- 
ness is issued to the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, that the building occu- 
pied by it in Richmond is leased by 1 
that the trucks used bear its name, an 
that the business is listed in its name 
in the city directory. The company '8 


expected to appeal from the ruling. 
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Reliance Casualty 
Appoints R. B. Taylor 


AS V.-P. AND GENERAL MANAGER 

Company Entered in New Jersey Only; 

To Write Automobile Lines at Manual 
Rates; To Deal With Brokers 





Russell B. Taylor joins the Reliance 
Casualty of New Jersey as vice-president 
and general manager, effective July 15, 
leaving the New York office of the Zu- 
rich where he has been for the past nine 
years with the best wishes of its execu- 
tive personnel. Mr. Taylor’s first, step 
will be to install three departments in the 
Reliance Casualty, which was organized 
in April and issued its first policy about 
the first of June. They will be the ac- 
counting and statistical, underwriting and 
claim departments, the heads of which 
will be announced shortly. 











RUSSELL B: 


TAYLOR 


The Reliance Casualty will operate in 
New Jersey for the first few years, en 
tering new states as its progress war- 
rants. It will be a one line company, 
writing only automobile insurance under 


a three — coverage. Within a few 
months Mr. Taylor expects to make this 
a five point coverage, adding fire and 


theft by agreement with a fire and theft 
carrier. In making this step the Re- 
hance Casualty will act merely as an 
agent for the fire company. 

The company will deal if possible with 
brokers exclusively, preferring to make 
the broker an agent of the company 
rather than appointing general agents. 
Mr. Taylor said that the company will 
issue its policies at manual rates and 
will eventually become a member of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. “We will be very careful 
in the liability we assume the first year, 
he stated, “re-insuring all business over 
$5,000 and $10,000 limits. We will pro- 
gress conservatively, not making any 
mad scramble for business.” 

Taylor Popular in Field 

Mr. Taylor has made his career with 
the Zurich. Joining the company nine 
years ago, he has served creditably in 


N. J. Court Upholds 
Taxi Insurance Act 


SAYS IT 1S CONSTITUTIONAL 


Counsel for Taxi Service Company Ar- 
gued that Act Was Really 
Special Legislation 


Justice Parker in the Supreme 
in ‘Trenton, N. 


Court 
J., refused last week to 
invalidate the act of last winter requir- 
ing taxi operators to take out liability 
insurance. The court dismissed certio- 
rari proceedings to review the action of 
Public Safety Director La Barre of New- 
ark, in revoking the municipal license of 
the Hendler Taxi Service, Inc., of New- 
ark, for failure to take out liability in- 
surance, 

Counsel for the Hendler Corporation 
insisted that the act was unconstitutional 
and void for the reason that it was spe 
cial legislation and that the object*was 
not expressed in the title. Counsel also 
insisted that the legislation applied to 
taxi operators to the exclusion of other 
persons utilizing vehicles for transpor- 
tation purposes. 

\fter the argument Justice Parker as- 
serted that the court found no difficulty 
with the title, and was also unable to 
agree with counsel that by the word 
“taxi” or the words “commonly called 
taxi” as used in the act, the Legislature 
meant the operation of the act to be 
restricted to metered vehicles. 


M. A. NEALY’S NEW POST 
Milo A. Nealy has been made 
ger of the liability and compensation 
department of the Constitution Indem- 
nity, bringing to the company a_ thor- 
veh knowledge of agency and under- 
writing conditions. He has been in the 
business for a good many years, his 
most recent connection being office 
avent of the London & Lancashire In- 
demnity in Philade oe 


Mana- 


—————— = ——— 


several executive capacities, such as man- 
ager of the Newark branch, chief ad- 
juster of personal injury claims, special 
field agent in the Eastern states, and 
more recently as manager of the claim 
department of the Eastern branch from 
which position he resigns to join the Re- 
liance Casualty. He is a native of Vir 
ginia and is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 

Charles F. Lynch, former judge 
Federal Court, is president of the com- 
pany; John Enstice, chairman of the 
Safety Council Committee of Newark 
and president of Enstice Brothers, is 
vice-president; Harry M. Biggin, treas- 
urer of the North End Trust Co., New- 
ark, is secretary and treasurer. The di- 
rectorate also includes: Samuel P. Booth, 
president, Interborough News Company, 
New York; Ernest H. Watson, Nutley, 
N. J., vice-president Chatham & Phenix 
sank; William B. Lewis, Allenhurst, N. 
ie president, Alamo Coal Company; 
Charles H. Jones, South Orange, N. 
director, South Orange Trust Company; 
Walter D. Van Riper, Newark, judge of 
Common Pleas Court of Essex County; 
Harold A. Chandor of Dean Onativia & 
Co.; John F. Murray, director of Pub- 
lic Works, City of Newark. 
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Insurance Broker 
Finances Premiums 


RAPPOPORT 10 MONTHS’ PLAN 
New York Broker’s Success With New 
Scheme; Does Not Charge 


a Finance Fee 


A rather unique plan for the insuring 
of automobiles is that of A. H. Rappo- 
port, well known insurance broker with 
offices in the Tribune Building, 154 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City. In an in- 
tcrview with a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter, he outlined his 
plan of automobile insurance financing, 
which is based upon the deferred pay- 
ment plan. 

Briefly, the plan is as follows: The 
assured has ten months in which to pay 
his premiums, paying 30% of the 
amount as an initial payment. The bal 
ance is paid in nine equal monthly in- 
stallments, and the policy is delivered 
to the assured after the down payment. 
No finance fee is charged. In the event 
that a portion or all of the amount of 
the premium is not paid, there is an 
additional interest charge at 6% _ per 
annum. For example, if the amount un- 
paid is $80, the interest charge would be 
$4.80 a year, or about 42 cents a day. 

“Tl started in business about a month 
avo,” said Mr. Rappoport, “and during 
that time I have insured 150 cars with 
premiums amounting to $24,000, and 1 
dare say that if the proper financial 
backing could be had, the average month 
would find us insuring between 450 and 
500 cars. The list of pleasure cars in 
the five boroughs amounts to about 
$425,000. About 60% of these car own- 
ers do not carry any insurance except 
fire and theft.” 

Speaking of the motive that prompted 
him to go into the automobile insurance 
financing business, Mr. Rappoport said: 
“After looking up records and making 
inquiries of insurance companies, I found 
that 60% of the owners of ple asure cars 
do not carry any insurance for the rea- 
son that they haven’t the money to pay 
the premium in lump. 

“I discussed this plan with an experi- 
enced automobile underwriter with a 
view to finding out whether it would be 
possible to offer automobile insurance on 
a ten months’ payment plan. And we 
decided that it could be worked out sat- 
isfactorily. From these initial discus- 

(Continued on Page 33) 


C ‘atinental Casualty’ Ss 
New Non-Can Policies 


AGGREGATE INDEMNITY PLAN 


Partial Disability Now Payable Inter- 
mittently With Total Disability; 
Special Hospital Provision 
The Continental Casualty has a new 
line-up of non-cancellable policies which 
are issued on the aggregate indemnity 
plan in amounts from 010,000 to $50,000. 
They pay $100 to $500 a month during 
total disability, whether from accident 
or sickness, confinement to house not 

required. 

This new coverage differs from the 
old non-cancellable policies issued by the 
company in that the life indemnity fea- 
ture is being cut down to the payment 
of an ageregate indemnity, as indicated 
hy the above, after which the policy will 
lapse automatically. The partial dis- 
ability clause has been broadened, as 
partial disability is now payable inter- 
mittently with total disability. Under 
the old policy, partial disability was pay 
able following total disability at the rate 
of 50 per cent of the indemnity, for not 
exceeding six months. 

In case the assured is confined to a 
hospital, payments are made from the 
first day of disability, regardless of eli 
mination period; all other disabilities are 
subject to a waiting period of 30, 60 or 
9) days as desired, making possible the 
purchase of large limits for a small de- 
posit. Eye and limb losses are covered 
from the first day; medical examination 
is required of all applicants. 


GOOD UNTIL SEPTEMBER 3 


Massachusetts Accident Extends Limit 
On Its Non-Can. Policy, Providing 
Renewal Privilege to Age 60 
Accident will con 
its present non-cancellable 
policy, providing a renewal praeeee up 
to age 60, until September 3, according 
to advices received from the home office. 
It will be remembered that the com- 
pany discontinued the renewable for life 
feature of this policy in June, deciding 
at that time to offer renewal privileges 

up to age 60 for a limited time only. 

No change will be made in_ its 
“radium N-C” disability policv, which 
gives full benefits for non-confining ill- 
ness and partial disability from  sick- 
ness. 


The Massachusetts 
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Putting Insurance 
In the Show Window 


IVES ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Tells Michigan Association That the 
Agent Is the Key to the Problem 
and Should Be Supported 


Henry Swift Ives, vice-president, Cas- 
valty Information Clearing House, 
stopped into the limelight at the annual 


convention of the Michigan Underwrit- 
held on Wednesday at 
thought that ex- 


ers’ Association 


Port Huron, with the 


underwriting losses in the fire 
fields might be 
would only take the 
While this 


would 


CESSIVE 
and casualty vreatly cut 
down if insurance 


public 


process el 


inte its confidence, 


popular education 


generally be referred to as a public re- 


lations activity, Mr. Ives said that the 


idea prevailed in some quarters that all 


that was necessary was to create and 
anization, “sic” if on the 


endow an org 


public and, presto, the thing is accom- 
plished, the 


“But mumimnunity 


people are satisfied. 


from ignorance cannot 


b: thus easily attained,” declared) Mr. 
Ives. “The public's impression of in 
surance cannot be materially altered by 
a few hired men talking and writing 
about the virtues of insurance. They 
may point with pride and view with 
alarm, they may preach and pray, they 
may supplicate and entreat, but they 
will accomplish little without the active 


aid and assistance of their sponsors, 


Cannot Be Manufactured Like Soap 


opinion cannot be 
manufactured like soap,” said Mr. Ives. 
“It cannot be turned out to order like 
a suit of clothes. It cannot be pur 
chased in the open market place like a 
peck of beans It can only be developed 
and maintained by institutions which are 
honestly conducted, which sell their 
products at a fair price, which frankly 
and truthfully set forth their processes 
and their problems, which live up to 
the highest ideals of service, which have 
regard for all public and _ pri- 
vate obligations imposed by economic 
or social conditions and which at all 
times and all deal with their 


“Favorable public 


a precise 


places 


patrons with absolute equity, with un- 
failing courtesy and with perfect fair- 
ness No amount of oratory, no 


amount of special pleading, no expensive 
propaganda can avail much in obtaining 
the good will of the people unless the 
institution seeking favor can mect these 
primary qualifications, 

“Tl think that as a whole insurance ts 
entitled to a high rating in these essen- 
tials, but an even higher rating is most 
desirable as a basis for any extended 


campaign to tell the insurance story. 
The achievements of insurance taken 
alone entitle it to a superlative degree 


of public confidence and approval. But 
unfortunately the methods employed in 
some have not always quite at- 
tained the required standard, and there 
are a number of internal reforms which 
must be accomplished before it will be 
possible to establish the public relations 
of insurance on a sound basis. I shall, 
however, leave a discussion of such re- 
forms to the expert underwriters, who 
| believe are giving them thorough and 
systematic attention. 


Agent Is Key to the Problem 


“It ought therefore be plain that re- 
sponsibility in the so-called field of pub- 
lic relations cannot be escaped by those 
in command and in power by the simple 
expedient of turning over the job to 
some organization. If they do not co- 
operate personally and if they do not 
throw the whole weight and influence of 
their own business groups into these 
activities, the organization intrusted with 
the duty of pointing the way might as 
well shut up shop at once. 

“The stock fire and casualty insurance 
companies are well equipped for such 
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co-operation, They do a_ nation-wide 
business. They have agents in every 
community who have contacts with every 
trade and industry and who serve indi- 
viduals, corporations, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, societies and institutions of all 
kinds and descriptions. In fact insur- 
ance is the most universal business I 
know anything about, and it is because 
it does touch every phase of human ac- 
tivity that the process of education 
ought not to present insurmountable dif- 
ficulties if its far flung forces are prop- 
erly marshalled. 

“The insurance agent is really the key 
to the public relations problem. The 
men-on-the-street judges insurance by 
its representatives, and if they are not 
alive to the necessity of making his 
judement a favorable one it will be very 
difficult for the companies to convince 
hins otherwise lf the agent is thor- 
oughly familiar with his business and 
appreciates its economic and social sig- 
nificance he can indeed accomplish more 
towards solving the underwriting prob- 
lems of the day in which he has a vital 
interest and in fostering a favorable and 
even a dynamic public opinion as to in- 
surance than any other instrumentality. 
li, however, he is ignorant of insurance 
principles, careless in his methods, curt 
or discourteous in his manner or critical 
of the institution he serves, he can do 
more harm in one day than six men can 
undo in a year. 

“It is for these 
that I believe 
activities of 


reasons, among others, 
that the public relation 
insurance should be built 
up about the agent who has this pri 
mary and essential contact with the 
members of the public. Many of the 


companies have realized this for some 
time and have furnished their agents 
with a vast amount of informative ma- 
terial. This effort to prepare the agent 
as a teacher in the campaign of popu- 
lar education concerning insurance prin- 


But more 
sending out of 


ciples has shown good results. 
is needed than the mere 
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MADE REOREL YN MANAGER 


A. J. Rowland ies in Full Charge of 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Branch; 
Fine Background 

As a fitting recognition of his good 
work, Albert J. Rowland has been made 
manager of the Brooklyn Branch of the 


US. Fidelity & (Guaranty, succeeding 
Carl J. Stephan, who resigned a year 
avo. Mr. Rowland was put in charge 


of the branch upon Mr. Stephan’s resig- 
nation and his jurisdiction became per- 
manent, effective yesterday. 

Joining the company about cighteen 
years ayo in its New York office, Mr. 
Rkowland’s background included experi- 
ence in the various underwriting depart- 
ments as well as the accounting depart- 
ment. He made such progress that he 
was appointed office manager of the New 
York office under A. G. Oakley, the 
branch manager. He was then promoted 
to be in charge of agency development 
work in outside territory adjacent to New 
York in which he was quite successful. 

His promotion is well received by the 
Brooklyn fra aternity. 


MAKE PROMOTIONS 

6. ae fF Whiteside, who has handled the 
commercial accide nt and he ‘alth depart- 
ment of the Commercial Casualty, has 
been promoted to assistant agency di- 
rector. KF. W. Benjamin, manager of the 
monthly payment, group and hospital de- 
partments, has been made manager of all 
the accident and health departments of 
the company. 

M.S. Duffield, formerly claim examiner 
for the commercial accident and health 
department, has been made superintend- 
ent of claims in this business. 





agent must 
interest in 
behalf and = not 
company seeks his 


renee and pamphlets. The 
be aroused to take an active 
this work in his own 
simply because his 
aid.” 
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ENTERS SURETY FIELD 


N. Y. Casualty Appoints E. L. Hoen to 
Handle New Department; Has Had 
25 Years of Experience 
One of the developments of the past 
week was the decision of the New York 
which 
a plate to enter 
the fidelity and surety field. Steps have 
already been taken to organize a depart. 
ment to underwrite these lines, Emil L, 

Hoen having been made its manager, 

Mr. Hoen has had extended experience 
in surety underwriting and claim work 
and is particularly well qualified for his 
duties in organizing and handling’ this 
new department. He started with the 
Bankers Surety Company of Cleveland in 
1901 and when, in 1911, that company 
was absorbed by the Maryland Casualty 
Company he joined that company at its 
home office in Baltimore and assisted jn 
the ee of its bonding depart- 
ment. He later became head of its bond- 
ing claim department, which position he 
resigned last January. 


Casualty, has previously written 


mostly glass business, 





T. J. LYMAN PROMOTED 


Made 3rd Vice-President of Central 
West Casualty; Wide Experience in 
All Casualty Lines 


Thomas J. Lyman has been promoted 
to third vice-president of the Central 
West Casualty of Detroit, succeeding 
Byron F. Everitt, who resigned from that 
office but continues as a director of the 
company. Mr. Lyman has been in charge 
of the company’s compensation, liability 
and plate glass departments since 1922 
when the company was organized, 

He was at one time with the Hartford 
Steam Boiler, from which he went to the 
‘Travelers. For eight years he was su- 
perintendent of underwriting in the 
United States head office of the Zurich 
at Chicago. For two years before join- 
ing the Central West Casualty he was 
manager of the casualty department of 
the Michigan Insurance Agency at De- 
troit. 





ANOTHER JUMP AHEAD 


N. Y. Casualty to Increase Its Capital 
to $1,000,000 by Issuance of 10,000 
Shares of New Stock 

In keeping with its general plan of 
expansion, the New York Casualty plans 
to increase its capital to $1,000,000 by the 
issuance of 10,000 shares of new stock at 
$75 per share of $25 par. This will add 
$500,000 to the surplus account, which 
alieady stands above $1,500,000, The new 
issue will be offered to the present 
shareholders in proportion to their hold- 
ings. 

It is significant that when the capital 
is raised to the million dollar mark that 
the company will be able to qualify for 
all the classes of business provided for 
in section 70 of the insurance law and 
will probably amend its charter to put it 
in a position to do so at any time. rhe 
company at present has a capital of 
$750,000 with total assets a about 
$2,500,000. 





MADE GENERAL MANAGER 

Charles A. Boehm, vice-president of 
the Merchants’ Casualty of Waterloo, 
Ont., has been also made general mana- 
ger of the company, following the resig- 

nation of R. J. McGowan, general mana- 
ger and D. MclIntosh, the assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Boehm is the president of the 
A. Boehm Insurance Agencies, Ltd. ° 
Waterloo, and a director in the Waterloo 
Trust & Savings Co. 





The Compensation Rating and Inspec 
tion Bureau of New Jersey is now in its 
new quarters in the Military Park Build 
ing, Neon, NS Al. 
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Two Commissioners 
Oppose Beha Cost Plan 


MICHIGAN AND INDIANA VIEWS 


Both Hands and McMurray See Danger 
to Individualism; Detroit Companies 
Did Not Ask New York for Help 
Insurance Commissioner Hands of 
Michigan this week wrote a letter to 
Superintendent Beha taking issue with 
him in the matter of acquisition cost. 
He thinks the superintendent is taking 
too much power; denies that some lead- 
ing Detroit companies asked for help in 
solving the commission controversy; and 
in his letter there is an intimation that 
general agency companies would be a 
disadvantage with branch office com- 
panies in the Beha regulation. The let- 
ter of Commissioner Hands in part fol- 

lows: 

“You ask for my active help in this 
matter. I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with any efforts that are being made in 
the interest of the insuring public as 
well as the insurance companies them- 
selves. However, | am not in sympathy 
with your method of limiting the acqui- 
sition and field) supervision costs. In 
my opinion, the companies should solve 
this question themselves without inter- 
ference from the states. I never have 
been in favor of monopolistic insurance, 
and it appears to me that this is a step 
in that direction. 

No Appeal From Detroit 

“You state that with but few excep- 
tions the companies are asking the in- 
surance commissioners to come to their 
aid in lowering the acquisition costs. [ 
am advised by the Detroit Fidelity & 
Surety Co. and t e Standard Accident 
Insurance Co. that at no time have they 
asked for help from your department in 
regulating their affairs, nor were they 
advised when the conferences on acqui- 
sition costs were called that any com- 
panies were behind the movement. I 
believe it would be interesting to learn 
the names of the companies initiating 
the movement. 


“You state that the present effort is 
not intended to help any one company 
or any one group of companies against 
any other company or any group of 
companies. As I understand the rules, 
they provide that no company may have 
over 192 general agents at 30 per cent 
commission and 192 agents at 25 per cent 
commission; all other agents and brok- 
ets shall receive 20 per cent alike. 

“Owing to the inability of general 
agents at 30 per cent to develop their 
territory on account of the high under- 
lying commissions provided for, a com- 
pany operating on the general agency 
plan is practically limited in its produc- 
tion to such business as the 30 per cent 
agents can obtain in their immediate 
Vicinity and the production from such 
23 per cent agents as they may be for- 
‘unate to secure, whereas they could if 
Not interfered with have an unlimited 
mmber of production units at 30 per 
cent and still lay their business down at 
the home office within your require- 
ments. The only alternative the com- 
biny would have to develop its business 
ifthe limitation of agency rules prevails 
would be through the establishment of 
a expensive branch office organization 
Which could not be done within the rules 
f limitations. New companies would, 
therefore, in a large degree be prevented 
'tom exercising their right of franchise. 
i) this respect, the rules, in my opinion, 
“ eminently unfair to the new com- 
anes engaging in the fidelity and sure- 
yf business. 

“In your letter you refer to the acqui- 
sition costs of the Detroit Fidelity & 
Surety Co. and the Standard Accident 
“timated on the earned premium basis, 
this indicating a high expense ratio of 
se companies. This, in my judgment, 
‘$a very unfair comparison because the 
“quisition cost rules and the pledge re- 
(ted by you are all based on the net 
Witten premiums and not on the earned 





premiums. It is a well known fact that 
the ratios of all new companies esti- 
mated on an earned premium basis will 
create ratios largely in excess of the net 
written basis. The facts are that the 
total acquisition and administration costs 
co! these two companies according to the 
standard required by your department 
are 50.1 and 47.4, respectively. 

“In conclusion, where the commis- 
sioner of insurance has authority under 
the law to determine the adequacy or 
excessiveness of any rate charged by an 
insurance company, it would appear to 
me that the adequacy or excessiveness 
should be determined from the loss 
ratio, and not by supervising or limiting 
their acquisition cost; and further, IT do 
not believe that the New York depart- 
ment should dictate or attempt to super- 
vise the operations of insurance com- 
panies outside the state of New York.” 

McMurray in Opposition, Too 

That Chairman McMurray of the 
commissioners’ convention — executive 
committee feels very strongly in this mat- 
ter and in almost identical channels with 
Commissioner Hands is seen from a re- 
cent letter he addressed to Frank H. 
Ellsworth, former Michigan insurance 
commissioner. and vow president of the 
Michigan Surety Co., a young Michigan 
company. 

His letter in part follows: “If the 
surety companies permit the New York 
Department or any other to tell how 
much commissions they can pay or how 
the acquisition cost shall be divided, 
they will have sold their birthright. Just 
the minute you give that authority the 
New York superintendent will be able 
to tell you how much you will pay the 
president of the company and how much 
you will pay the balance of the em- 
ploves down to the office boy. 

“So far as Indiana is concerned, the 
commissioner is permanently enjoined by 
the United District Court from in any 
way interfering with the affairs of a 
company as to acquisition cost or ex- 


Vincent A. Cullen 
Is Host at Regatta 


BROKERS’ DAY ON THE ‘RIVER 


Journey to Poughkeepsie and Back; 
Some Guests of Fidelity & 
Deposit Manager 
Another of the old saws to be tossed 
overboard is that one about “Seeing is 
believing,” as everyone knows who went 
to the Dempsey-Firpo fight or to most 
any super sport event, or has seen a 
sleight-of-hand performer. When it 
comes to a regatta between college crews 
the two most popular questions always 
are “Who's ahead?” and “Who won?” 
and no one is especially interested in 
the answer. It is the general and not 
the specific event; the brilliance and 
color of the scene; the chance to spend 
a day in the open on the river which 
really draws the throng, and if the sun 
be smiling the occasion is one to 

member. 


Fe~- 


One of the boatloads of people which 
especially enjoyed itself at the Pough- 
keepsie regatta on Monday was com- 
posed entirely of guests of Vice-Presi- 
dent Vincent A. Cullen of the F. & D. 
He is that perfect host who can walk 
the broad gangplank of hospitality easi 
ly and in the right direction; never 
around when one more is a crowd, but 
always at your elbow when needed. Who 
were these guests? They were for the 
large part brokers of this city. What 
brokers? They were the men who call 
\l Smith and Bing & Bing, “Jimmie” 


pense, the court specifically holding that 
there was nothing in the Indiana law 
that would give the commissioner the 
right of jurisdiction over this matter, 
and if there were it would be unconsti- 
tutional.” 
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H. Knott and Charles E. Mitchell, Star- 
rett & Starrett and A, EF. Lefcourt by 
their first names. Do you recognize 
those names? You do, if you know New 


York. 
The Guests 
To be more specific here is a partial 
list of the guests: 


J. Milton Baker, R. F. Murray & Bros., 

R. DeF. Bayley, Clausen-Bayley & Karney; 

Samuel Brenner, 186 Joraleman St., Brooklyn; 

ttdward Brown, Frank B. Hall & Co.; 

John R. Cahill, 11 John St.; 

Vineent Cahill, Branleygran 

Jonn F. Callaghan, Brooklyn; 

w. H. Carpenter, 80 Maiden Lane; 

\. L. Carr, Brooklyn; 

P. Chittenden, 17 E, 42nd St.; 

. F. Cizek, F. A. Sovak Co., 258 E. 72nd St.; 

L. C. Clark, Port Jefferson, N. Y.; 

joe Cohen, Guggenheimer-Untermyer & Mar- 
shall; 

William J. Colihan, 101 Park Ave.; 

Ek. W. Condon, 17 E. 42nd St.; 

. Conover, 115 Broadway; 

James T. Crane, 2 Rector St.; 

Albert V. Crespi, 110 William 

H. A. Crosby, 110 William St.; 

John P. Doniton, Ass’t Dist. Atty.; 

George M. Dooneif, 51 Maiden Lane; 

W. 2. Dunn, 44 Beaver St.; 

S. N. Eben, 83 Maiden Lane; 

Henry Ericson, ‘R. F. Murray & Bros., Inc.; 

M. C. Feldman, 110 William St.; 

Maurice Fieger, 116 Nassau St.; 

Wm. J. Field, Douglas Schenck, Jersey City; 

Leo Fitzpatrick, The Kenny Agency; 

George V. Fogarty, Geo. H. Brainard, 

George H. Gaston, 342 Madison Ave.; 

Samuel H. Geer, Mineola, N. Y.; 

Gustave M. Gehin, Newark; 

R. R. Gilkey, 160 Broadway; 

A. L. Glaser; 

Robert Grauert, Union City; 

Charles Hagan, 80 Maiden Lane; 

Walter Hagan, 11 John St.; 

William Hagan, 80 Maiden Lane; 

J. W. Hall, 115 Broadway; 

John F. Higgins, Clausen-Bayley & Karney; 

Joseph F, Higgins, 17 E. 42nd St.; 

Joseph V. Hogan, Arundel Corp., Brooklyn; 

Elmer S. Hyde, 135 Broadway; 

Joseph A. Hyman, Hyman & McCall; 

George Irwin, Buckly & Horton, Brooklyn; 

G. Harry Jackson, 56 Pine St.; 

D. R. James, Howard S. Tierney, 
Maiden Lane; 

Jack Keegan, Auf der Heide Agency, West New 
York, N. J.; 

Edward Keeler, 5625 Grand Central Terminal; 

John C. Kemp, John W. Thomas, Inc.; 

Walter Kent, Brown, Crosby & Co.; 

Saul Kornreich, 80 Maiden Lane; 

Pe Lein, Chas. F. Murphy, Jr., 80 Maiden 
#ane; 

Martin Lewis, Towner Rating Bureau; 

Chas. Leebowitz, Reegen & Leebowitz; 

John C, Litt, Kenzel-Litt Corp.; 

John P. McCall, Hyman & McCall; 

Herbert MeCooey, Brooklyn; 

Hugh MeGann, 11 John St.; 

Hiarry Maas, Henry Sobel & Co.; 

D. Clinton Mackey, 45 Nassau St.; 

Louis May, 75 Maiden Lane; 

Rudolph ie, Jersey City; 

Eugene L. Meanley, R. C. Rathbone & Son; 

G. F, Munsen, McComber & Co.; 

Chas. F. Murphy, Jr., 80 Maiden Lane; 

Ellis Myerle, Ream-Wrightson & Co., Inc.; 

Paul Nicholson, G. L. Miller & Co.; 

James L. Nolan, 123 William St.; 

John Nubel, U. S. Guaranty, Co.; 

Francis M. O’Brien, O’Brien & O'Brien; 

Raymond A, O’Brien, O’Brien & O’Brien; 

W. M. Pettis, 17 E. 42nd St.; 

| ae: S 

Edward 
way 

Ss. D. 


Inc. ; 


Co., Jersey City; 


St. ; 


Inc.; 


Inc., 80 





Prentice, Fox & Pier; 
B. Rice and Edw. Rice, Jr., 120 Broad 


S. "Robinson, Jersey City; 

Raymond Rorke, 11 John St.; 

H. W. Schaefer, 25 Broadway; 

Samuel Scheller, Sam’l Scheller & Co.; 
Douglas Schenck, Jersey City; : 
Andrew Schneider, 55 Liberty St., City; 
Harry Simon, Rothstein, Simon & Co., Ine.; 
Walter Sinnett, Johnson & Higgins; 

H. J. Solon, 55 Liberty St., City; 

Max Steiner, L. I. City; 

Mr. Steuer, Brooklyn; 

F. J. Strauss, 55 Liberty St.; 

Robert Swanson, Kenny Agency; 

George C. Terry, Terry-Reeve & Co., Inc.; 
John W. Thomas, 80 William St.; 

John A, Thomassen, Tate-Mayer & Co.; 
Howard S. Tierney, H. S. Tierney, Inc.; 
William E. Tracy, Chas. F, Murphy, Jr.; : 
Edgar G. Van Wyck, Unqua Agency, Amity 

ville, L. 1.3 
A. A. Watkins, City; 

H. LeRoy Whitney, Douglas Schenck, Jersey 

City; 

W. F, Wilson, Shiff Terhune; 
Frank C. Young, Kenzel-Litt Corp.;. 
George .S. Young, Custom House, City; 

From the Fidelity & Deposit, 55 Liberty Street, 
were Vincent A, Cullen, John A. Griffin, Wal 
lace P. Harvey, A. L. Dietrick, Nelson Banks, 
W. A. Bullock, William Cheeks, Simon Klein, 
L. E. O’Brien, James F. O’Hea, Andrew 
Schneider, H. J. Solon, and F. J. Strauss. 

There was only one cruel moment in 
this perfect day. Riding near the F. & 
1). Il. was a small naval boat. All after- 
noon a sailor was seated on the ship 
seeing that a girl in a blue dress did not 
fall off his lap. His back was toward 
the regatta, and as he heard the cheers 
he shouted to the F. & D. IL, “Who 
won?” and the answer of John A. Gri! 
fin rang sharp and clear the 
water, “The Yankees.” 


across 
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Official Titles in Va. 
Confuse J. S. Phillips 


TALKS AT ASS’N. CONVENTION 


President of Great American Indemnity 
Scores Compulsory Auto Insurance; 
Cites Huge Progress in Casualty 


One of the amusing side-lights of the 
annual convention of the Virginia Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Char 
lcttesville last week was when Liecuten 
ant Governor Julius E. West of Suffolk 
was introduced as Governor to Jesse 5. 
Phillips, president of the Great Ameri 
can Indemnity, who was one of the 
speakers, Mr. Phillips naturally thought 
that he must be the chief executive of 
Virginia, although he was under the im 
pression that the governor's name was 
Byrd and that he was a brother of Lieu 
tenant Commander Richard EK. Byrd, the 
North Pole flyer. 

The situation was finally clarified when 
Mr. Phillips made a point to inquire if 
Mir. West actually was governor, It was 
explained to him that titles are thrown 
arcund a little more liberally in Virginia 
than they are in New York, and that it 
had long been customary to address the 
licutenant governor of Virginia as gov 
ernor not only while he is holding that 
office but after he retires. Mr. 
West, incidently, is prominent in insur 
ance circles in Virginia, being a member 
of the Suffolk local agency of West & 
Withers. He served during the past year 
as second vice-president of the Virginia 
state association and was clected at the 
meeting last weck to the first vice-presi- 
deoney. 


even 


Huge Increase in Casualty Business 

When it came Mr. Phillips’ turn to 
speak it did not take him long to prove 
to the Virginia agents assembled that 
stock casualty insurance and suretyship 
had made a record of growth since 1890 
which was unparalleled in the economic 
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Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 
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history of this country. He said: “In 
1890 the premium income of stock car- 
ricrs was $8,500,000; in 1900 it was $26,- 
(00,000; in 1924 it was $600,000,000 and in 
1925 it was $650,000,000, While other 
businesses have doubled and trebled in 
volume in this period, the business of 
stock casualty insurance and suretyship 
has increased by more than seventy-five 
times.” 

Commenting on the competition be 
tween stock and non-stock carriers, Mr. 
Phillips said: “In 1890 there were 28 
companies in the business, of which 23 
were stock and 5 were mutual corpora- 
tions. In 1900 the total had increased to 
54, of which 45 were stock and 9 were 
mutual, Last year there were approxi- 
mately 427 carriers—179 stock—147 mu- 
tual—85 reciprocal or inter-insurance ex- 
changes—and 16 state funds. The per- 
centage of stock companies to the total 
number of carriers in the field has ma- 
terially reduced. Whereas stock car- 
riers comprised approximately 80% of 
the total number in 1890, they constitut 
ed only 40% of this total in 1925, 

“It might be expected that this condi 
tion would substantially affect the stand 
ing of stock insurance in point of pre- 
mium volume,” stated Mr. Phillips. “Yet 
it has not done so. Stock insurance to 


day, as at every other period in the his- 
tory of the business, ranks first. This 
is true in spite of the claims made by 
the advocates of non-stock insurance 
that their brand is less expensive to the 
policyholder. The answer is that stock 
insurance through its wonderful agency 
system, of which you gentlemen are a 
part, has sold itself to the people of this 
country by rendering an effective and 
efficient service and by providing a brand 
of protection and security without 
equal.” ; 

Mr. Phillips made the prediction at 
this point that stock casualty instirance 
would produce a premium income of $1,- 
600,000,000 within the next decade. 

Criticizes Compulsory Insurance 

expressing the feeling that compul- 
sory automobile insurance offers no pa- 
nacea for the frightful annual toll of 
some 22,500 killed and over 600,000 per- 
sons injured as a result of auto acci- 
dents, Mr. Phillips said: “Compulsory 
insurance will increase rather than min- 
unize the evil which it seeks to eradi- 
cate. The ultimate goal of such legisla 
tion by the states is likely to be mo- 
nopolistic state insurance of the auto- 
mobile public liability hazard. 
“No matter how cogent the argument 
in favor of compulsion may be, and I 


——= 


deny that it is admissible in this instance 
the fact remains that compulsion is oh: 
noxious to the average citizen. He jp. 
stinctively resents force or restraint 
when his personal freedom is at stake 
The compulsory automobile insurance 
act, aS it is usually framed, commits the 


* same error as does the Federal prohibj. 


tion amendment, because it classifies ag 
criminal a condition which many people 
find it difficult to consider particularly 
reprehensible. Like its prototype, jf 
adoption is certain to create a reaction 
which will be extensive in scope and yo. 
lent in character. The sentiment thys 
created will seek opportunity for expres. 
sion; and it may be predicted that jt 
will involve insurance carriers in a diff. 
cult predicament. 
The Public Will Misunderstand 

“Although the executives of casualty 
insurance carriers as a class are opposed 
to such legislation, its adoption will, un- 
doubtedly, be hailed by the average ¢jtj- 
zen as a means employed by the carriers 
to enlarge the scope of their premium in- 
come, 

“A great deal of unjustifiable and ra- 
tional criticism will be directed against 
the carriers, which will occupy the same 
unfortunate position they did in the days 
of employers’ liability insurance, when 
they were the victims of circumstances 
which they did not create and which 
were beyond their control.” 

NOW IN EUROPE 

Kor the next cight weeks W. C. Pot- 
ter, vice-president and secretary, Pre- 
ferred Accident, will enjoy Europe, par- 
ticularly Italy and Switzerland. He left 
a short time ago with his family on the 
Giuseppe Verdi. 

MADE GENERAL AGENTS 

King, Leonard & Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
have been appointed general agents for 
The Lumbermen’s for the — state of 
Georgia, effective July 1. All local agents 
are to report to the new general agency. 
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Quality insurance reveals itself when it is 
When an automobile policy reposes for- 
gotten in an assured’s strong box an agent has no 
need to fear what kind of insurance it is. 
trouble brings the policy to the light of day then a 
satisfied or dissatisfied policy-holder is made. 
London Guarantee claim men are instructed to 


When 


If the Man at Fault 


ere Your Assured 


Would You Fear 
the Result? 


be fair and accord policy-holders the most courte- 
ous treatment, bearing in mind that the policy- 
holder’s satisfaction is a chief consideration. 

You are in business to sell security—But also 
enjoy the feeling of security and confidence that is 
yours when you sell “Gold Guarantee” Quality 


Automobile Insurance. 


Agents Wanted in Some Territories 


London Guarantee @ Accident Co., Ltd. 


NEW YORK 
C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 


New York Office: 
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Drifter Is a Parasite 
on Full-Time Worker 


A BAD TENDENCY, SAYS JONES 





Compensation Expert Sees Trend To- 
ward General Personal Insurance 


Combined with Poor Relief 


One of the high spots of a talk made 
by F. Robertson Jones, secretary-treas- 
urer, Workmen’s Compensation Publicity 
Bureau, last week before the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce on “Dangerous 
Tendencies in Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws,” was that our American laws 
show a strong tendency to provide com- 
pensation for every “injury” resulting 
from employment. This includes dis- 
eases—either by express words to that 
effect or implicitly by omitting the re- 
quirement that the injury must be “by 
accident.” Where such tendency pre- 
vails, Mr. Jones said that it means that 
the commission or commissioners, who 
hear claims and decide questions of fact, 
can hold industry responsible for any 
and every impairment of health in any 
way or degree contributed to by the pa- 
tient’s going to work. The going to 
work need not even contribute directly 
to the illness, added Mr. Jones in citing 
a court case to illustrate his point, for 
it is sufficie nt that it merely lowers the 
patient’s resistance to disease. 

“True, the commission or commission- 
ers,” he declared, “may not go to an ex- 
treme at first in application of this rule. 


They may start hesitatingly. But from 
such a start, the tendency will be to 
progress, applying the rule ever more 


and more liberally, giving claimants ever 
more and more the benefit of every 
doubt until they wind up by holding 
employers liable as general insurers of 
the health of their employees without 
any responsibility therefor on the part 
of the employees themselves. 
A Bad Tendency 
Stressing the fact that compensation 
is now being computed largely upon im- 
aginary earnings aggregating far in ex- 
cess of payrolls, Mr. Jones said that 
this results in some trades and occupa- 
tions and generally for part timers and 
hangers-on and for those approaching 
old-age, in the compensation equaling or 
exceeding the true wage loss. In Mr. 
Jones’ opinion such a tendency means 
not only a direct increase in cost, but 
also, indirectly, in a progressive increase 
in losses, owing to the strong incentive 
held out to fraud and malingering. In 
this connection he also said: “Many of 
our compensation laws have been so lib- 
eralized in their terms or construction as 
to measure the compensation of a drifter 
or part-time worker upon the earnings of 
a full-time worker, to fix annual earnings 
arbitrarily at 300 times a full day’s pay 
even though fewer work days per year 
are customary, to maké allowances for 
prospective increases in earnings but 
none for prospective decreases, and in 
many other ways to exaggerate the 
earnings.” 
Partial Disability Cases 

Again re ferring to court cases, Mr. 
Jones continued : “In cases of partial dis- 
ability what is to be compensated for is 
the wage loss resulting from the injury 
which can be measured equitably either 
by the difference between the earnings 
before the accident and what the in- 
jured person is able to earn in any suit- 
able occupation after the accident, or by 
the percentage of reduction in earning 
capacity resulting from the specific in- 
jury on the average. And yet we find in 
Michigan that if a workman sustains a 
Permanent injury so slight that he is able 
‘0 carn more after the accident than be- 
ore, yet, because the injury requires a 
change in occupation, the injured person 
8 entitled to compensation for per- 
Manent total disability. Similarly in 
ansas, if a workman sustains a per- 
manent injury so slight that it results 
Practically in no wage loss, yet, if such 
injury be not ‘scheduled,’ the compensa- 
tion payable is $6 per week for 8 years. 
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In such cases compensation infinitely ex- 
ceeds the wage loss, turning small in- 
juries into sources of big profit. We 
hear a lot of under-compensation. It is 
time to emphasize that there is a flood 
of over-compensation. If it were not for 
such perversions of the laws, it would 
be possible to be more generous to those 
who really need compensation and de- 
serve if without unduly burdening in- 
dustry. 

“In case of fatal injury, the 
which compensation is due, 
is the loss of the provision out of his 
earnings that the deceased would have 
made for his dependents had he not 
been killed. But the compensation laws 
are now, variously, providing for full 
pensions to widows of workmen whose 
deaths are only slightly accelerated by 
their work, full pensions to women who 
marry fatally injured workmen in the 
shadow of death, after the accident, and 
full pensions to persons only temporarily 
or occasionally assisted by the deceased. 
Manifestly that goes far beyond com- 
pensation for losses from occupational 
injuries. Jt is more nearly free life in- 


” 
surance, 


loss for 
in principle, 


The Ultimate Result 

Placing emphasis on the progressive 
increase of “liberality” as to procedure, 
as well as the general disregard of judi- 
cial principles in determining the facts 
in disputed claims, Mr. Jones predicted 
to his audience that the ultimate results 
would be general personal insurance com- 
bined with poor relief. His observation 
was: “If the tendencies outlined above 
should continue to progress unchecked 
and they are progressing everywhere, 

(Continued on Page 34) 


ORGANIZE MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith to 
Start $1,000,000 Seaboard Bond 

& Mortgage Co. e 

Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith, 
well - known Philadelphia brokerage 
house, has organized the Seaboard Bond 
& Mortgage Company under a Pennsyl- 
vania charter, with a paid-in cash capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. The new company is 
to engage in the purchase, guarantee and 
sale of first mortgages on real estate. 
It will be located in the Independence 
Building, Fifth and Walnut Streets, 
Hhiladelphia. 

The Seaboard 


Bond & Mortgage 


Company will have the following offi- 
cers: President, Philip E. Guckes, pres- 
ident, Integrity Trust Co., of Philadel- 
phia; vice- president, George R. Packard, 


of Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith; 
secretary and treasurer, Col. H. S. Wil- 
liams. Strong financial interests are 
represented on the board of. directors, 
which includes Ralph L. Freeman, presi- 
dent, Lumbermen’s Insurance Co., and 
Richard Haughton, of Stokes, Packard, 
Haughton & Smith. 


TO START IN AUGUST 
The Constitution 


Indemnity, 
running 


casualty 
mate of the Fire 


Association 


Group, will start business by the mid 
dle of August, according to advices re 
ceived from C. C. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent 


and general manager. 


He that 


our nerves 


wrestles with us strengthens 
and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper.—Burke. 
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Company Executives 
Get Fieldman’s Slant 


STANDARD ACCIDENT MEETING 


Managers and Assistants from all Parts 
of Country “Sit-in” at Home 
Office; Good Results 
Managers and assistant managers of 
the service offices of the Standard Ac- 
cident met in Detroit last week for the 
purpose of attending a week’s conven- 
tion at the home office. The particular 
business of the convention dealt with 
the company’s field problems, with dis- 
cussions led by Vice-Presidents K. R. 
Owen, E. J. Schofield and + F, 
Hord, and Branch Managers C. L. Platts 
of Detroit, and J. R. MeKinney of San 

lrancisco. 

One of the unusual 
meeting was the arrangement whereby 
the branch managers were enabled to 
question the managers of home office de- 
partments with the idea of impressing 
the field man’s point of view on the 
home office officials. It is felt by com- 
pany executives that this method of pro- 
cedure will lead the way to the solving 
of many problems which arise between 
the home office and agents in the field. 

The entire convention was given over 
to business meetings with the exception 
of last Thursday when the managers ad- 
journed to the Brooklands Country Club 
for a golf tournament. 


features of the 


Among those who attended were J. J. Major, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; F. R. Metcalf and George D. 
Weaver, Philadelphia: y M. Garrett, Atlanta; 


O. A. Maxwell and W. K. Conard, 


Dallas; H. E. 


Decker, Columbus; J. ayless, Baltimore; 
¥. A. M: artin and W. S Curtis, Newz ark; H. B. 
Bale and C. M, Leith, Chicago; George i. low, 


Cineinnati; D. C. Griffith and HU. C, 
Indianapolis; W. H. Allen, F. W. 
Rexford Crewe, New York; G. B. 
ton; H. A. White, Dallas, and P. 
Detroit. 


Meyer, 
Hughes and 
Griffith, Bos 
N. Sargent, 


ZURICH HOLDS OUTING 
The members of the Zurich office staff 
held their annual picnic last Saturday at 
Bertrams Island, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 


There was a large turnout and several 
buses were required to carry the crowd 
to the train, 


\ feature of the occasion was a base- 
ball game between the liability and com- 
pensation divisions. There were also 
other field sports, and prizes were award- 
ed to the winners of the various events. 

The outing was in charge of Assistant 
General Manager John A. Diamend. 
Others attending the outing were Rollin 
Kk. Talbert, superintendent of the Eastern 
Department of the Zurich; Alfred W. 


\ndrews, general counsel of the com- 
pany, and Dr. George Illenson, chief 
medical examiner, \ luncheon was 
served at noon and a dinner in the 


evening, 


. 
Auto Finance Plan 
(Continued from Page 29) 

sions, the present plan came into being 
and was soon put into operation by us.” 

Mr. Rappoport gave one or two con- 
crete illustrations of the difficulties 
which he had to overcome in selling his 
insurance plan. “The first of these ex- 
periences concerned a wholesale butcher 
who owned five large automobile trucks. 

“IT approached him on the subject of 
automobile insurance,” said Rappoport, 
“and asked him would he be interested. 
His answer was that he did not think 
much of a business man who could not 
pay his premium at one time. After the 
proposition had been explained to him, 
he replied that if I could give him such 
terms as I claimed I could, that there 
must be something ‘phoney’ about it. | 
then told him that I could give him the 
same company that was covering him at 
the time of our interview. He answered 
by saying that my rates must be higher. 
I, in turn, said that 1 would give him 
the exact that he was receiving. 
After our conversation was finished, and 
he saw that my proposition was open 
and above board, 1 succeeded in getting 
his insurance.” 


rates 
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Talk by F. R. Jones 


(Continued from Page 33) 
though at different rates and alony dif- 


ferent’ lines in different States 


would be the result? 


what 
Sesides occupa 
tional accident insurance (which is the 
true purpose of the workmen’s compen 
sation law), they would mean general 
health insurance, general life insurance, 
veneral old-age insurance and much un 
employment insurance. They would 
mean, also, continual pensions for the 
neurasthenics and malingerers, unlimited 
wratt for the shyster-doctors (who would 
become too wealthy and powerful to be 
suppressed by the medical profession), 
and an indiscriminate distribution of 
doles to the unfortunate and_ politically 
deserving—all at the expense of industry. 
Of course, that condition is far off; but 
we are tending steadily toward it. 


Criticizes Connecticut Law 


“Tlow steadily and persistently the 
burden on industry is growing in Con 
necticut you know from your own ex- 
perience,” he continued. In December, 
1912, the Connecticut State Commission 
on Compensation for Industrial Acci 
dents reported to the legislature a_ bill 
which was used as the basis for drafting 
the original compensation law of the 
State. That bill provided for compcnsa 
tion for ‘injuries from any accident aris- 
ing out of and in the course of the em 
ployment,’ upon condition that notice of 
the accident is given ‘as soon as prac 
ticable after said accident’ and that pro- 
ceedings for compensation are brought 
‘within one year from the date of the 
accident’ or last payment of compensa- 
tion 

“But the Legislature, in its act, lib- 
eralized these provisions of the Commis 
sion’s bill by eliminating the requirement 
that the injury must be ‘from accident,’ 
and by providing that notice shall be suf- 
ficient if given within 30 days after the 
‘happening of the injury’ and that want 
of notice shall be a bar only to the ex- 
tent that the employer can show that he 
was prejudiced thereby. And the com 
Inissioners —— subsequently sustained by 
pushed the liberalization a 
step further by holding in effect that no 
notice of the happening of an injury is 
due in any event until the time limited 
after the injury has become serious. 

Effect of Liberalizations 

“These liberalizations extended the 
compensation law to make employers re- 
sponsible, in addition to ‘injuries by ac- 
cident,’ for (1) Physical ailments ‘lit up’ 
or brought to a crisis by merely normal 
conditions of work, without anything for- 
tuitous and unexpected happening in the 
work; and (2) The consequences of em- 
ployees’ own neglect or mistreatment of 
their injuries. 


the courts 


“The first of these liberalizations has 
extended the compensation law to cover 
much of the field of pure health insur- 
ance, making the employer a guarantor 
that the employee is physically fit for the 
work for which employed. Illustrations: 
If the work is too heavy for a man 
with a hernia, and the employee has a 
hernia, the employer is liable for the 
consequences. If the work is on staging 
where a fainting fit will cause a danger- 
ous fall, and the employee faints, due to 
a disease, the employer is liable for the 
consequences. 

“The second of these liberalizations 
robs the compensation law of much of 
its efficacy for minimizing the harm from 
accidents. Illustration: An employee ran 
a sliver under the thumbnail of his right 
hand. \lthough his employer had a 
well-equipped ‘first-aid’ room and em- 
ployees were notified to use it, and al- 
though the injury became more and more 
painful daily, the employee neglected it 
until disabled} then quit work and 
eventually died from septic pneumonia 
which resulted. Held, that the employer 
was liable for such result; (Demski v. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 1 Conn. 
W. C. Decisions 191). Another illustra- 
tion is an English case (which logically 
would have been decided the same way 
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in Connecticut). An einployee cut his 
hand. His wife poulticed the cut with 
manure, from which virulent infection re- 
sulted. Held ,that the employer was li- 
able for such result; (Williams vy. Craig- 
ola Merthyr Co., 17 Butterworth’s W. C. 
Cases 202). 


The Mockery of It 


“The original Connecticut compensa- 
tion law provided that the employer shall 
furnish a competent physician or sur- 
veon to giye all necessary treatment for 
‘30 days immediately following the in- 
jury.” This” provision, in conjunction 
with the provision for notice of accident, 
contemplated prompt notice, prompt first 
aid by a physician selected by the em- 
ployer, and that after the 30 days the 
employer (or his insurer), actuated by 
self-interest, would voluntarily continue 
medical and surgical treatment so long 
as beneficial. Now, however, the stat- 
ute has been liberalized to remove all 
time limits on the obligation to furnish 
medical benefits; and the courts have 
held that no notice of injury is due the 
employer until the injury has become 
disabling (Hines v. Norwalk Lock Co., 
supra), and that, in the meantime, the 
injured employee may go to a physician 
of his own choosing at the employer’s ex- 
pense (Bongialette v. Wales Lines Co., 
tConn; W.-C. Cases; Pt. il; 81). it 4s 
true that the law still provides that the 
compensation may be reduced propor- 
tionately to any prejudice the employer 
can prove he has sustained by reason 
of not receiving timely notice; but, with 
no notice, due until the harm from nepy- 
lect has been-done, this provision is a 
hollow mockery. 


“Consequently employers are now lia- 
ble, without limit, in the discretion of 
attending physicians, including those se- 
lected by the employees, for all treat 
ments not manifestly useless, including 
treatments needed only because of the 
injured employees’ neglect. These lib 
eralizations have opened a wide and 
fertile field for waste and exploitation. 


“In conclusion I must emphasize that 
nothing that I have said must be taken 
as criticism of your compensation com- 
missioners, of your courts or of your 
legislature. In no state is the procedure 
under the compensation law more judi- 
cial or the commissioners more judicious 
than in Connecticut. Your courts have 
followed the spirit of the statute. And 
your legislatures have simply followed 
the common bent in treating the com- 
pensation law as something to be pro- 
gressively liberalized, to the extreme 
limit that industry can endure, with a 
view to relieving destitution, however 
caused, seizing upon the connection of 
the destitute with some employment as 
an excuse for imposing the cost of the 
poor relief upon employers.” 


NO NEED TO RENEW BOND 


Decision of Illinois Attorney General 
As Effects Bonding Companies; Also 
Rules on State Officials’ Bonds 


A bonding company is not required to 
renew a bond when it expires and a 
state officer who cannot give a new bond 
with sufficient security within a specified 
time required shall forfeit his office, At- 
torney General Oscar FE. Carlstrom of 
Illinois has ruled. 

His opinion was in reply to, a letter 
from Adjutant General Carlos FE. Black, 
who informed General Carlstrom that 
he had been advised by certain surety 
companies that the bonds of two officers 
terminate in July of this year and that 
the surety company’s home office had 
indicated that it did not desire to write 
or renew any further bonds of this class. 
The surety company further requested 
that the adjutant general get in touch 
with the officers in question and have 
them arrange for new bonds with other 
companies. 

General Black desired legal advice as 
to whether he should conform to the re- 
quest of the bonding company or if the 
company could be compelled to renew 
the bonds at date of expiration. 


Big Bill 
(Continuued from Page 28) 


and so were the comebacks of the insur- 
ance men who thought they were being 
personally attacked, 

There was one* suggestion made by 
Mr. Tanenbaum which would make no 
hit with newspaper editors. He thought 
that if the Superintendent of Insurance 
cancelled licenses of brokers who did not 
pay for policies they had issued the 
newspapers should print these names and 
why. 

The newspaper wouldn’t continue to 
print such a list because it would sub- 
ject them to libel suits. 

a a 


When a Man Feels Three Inches Tall 

Recently, | made some comments upon 
the account written by Percy Hammond, 
a brilliant and high-salaried dramatic 
critic, respecting his treatment when he 
called at the office of an insurance com- 
pany in connection with a clajm he had 
on his automobile insurance policy. The 
poor fellow had had an accident. He 
described in vivid fashion the cold-blood- 
ed reception he got from the claim de- 
partment, expressing his surprise at 
being able to escape from the adjuster 
without having a pair of handcuffs 
slipped on his wrists. 

J can sympathize with Hammond as 
. went into the Havana branch of an 
important New York bank in order to 
have a check cashed. Although an in- 
stitution with which IT am very much 
connected has a deposit in the New York 
office of this bank, | was received by one 
of the New York officials of the bank— 
sojourning in Cuba for the moment—as 
if | were a bandit, carrying two guns, 
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both leveled at the executive. I gaye 
him credentials, facts and figures, and 
offered to pay for a cable to complete 
the collection of the data relative to the 
good standing of my account, said cable 
being sent at a cost to me of $3.25, al. 
though a night letter could have been 
despatched for 45c. 

Returning later to the Havana branch 
of the New York bank, the executive 
said he had heard from New York, and 
coldly advised me that I could make out 
a check if such were my desire. I did 
so; humbly apologized for the intrusion: 
hoped I had not wasted too much of his 
valuable time, and got out without being 
arrested, 

If any insurance company’s employes 
should practice such icy contacts ! ! | 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial Life, Ordinary Life, Health and 
Accident Insurance 








W. S. Bearden, Sec. & Treas. 
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ALEXANDER GREENE & CO. | 


Incorp 
FORMERLY GREENE & GOETSCHIUS, Inc. 


MANAGERS 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 


Home Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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Union Indemnity Company 


General Agents—All Lines 
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HOW WELL DO YOU 
KNOW YOUR LEDGER? 


N agent told us recently that one day 
he went all the way through his ledger 
accounts solely to see how many Fidelity 
and Surety prospects he could turn up. He 


said he was amazed to find how many there 
were. 


Devote a half hour or longer to your own 
ledger and you will probably find it a gold 
mine of leads to Fidelity and Surety business. 


Everybody who has come to you for Fire 
or other miscellaneous coverages probably 
needs some form of a Fidelity or Surety 


bond. 


Look over your ledger now! It will make 


July a bigger premium month for you. 
But, of course, you can’t capitalize on this 


suggestion unless you have a surety con- 
nection. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds and 


Burglary Insurance 
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RENT INSURANCE | 


serious fire destroys the building—stops the rent income 
—or causes a rental value loss to the owner. 


Fire Insurance will replace the building but the owner 
loses the rent income or the rental value on his property until 
it can be made tenantable. 

Rent Insurance pays the rent income that would have been 
made had there been no fire. Rental Value Insurance protects 
the owner who occupies his own premises. 


Bez: 


Every property owner is a prospect for Rent or Rental 
Gur Resdit dows on Value Insurance thereby offering to the Agent an unlimited 
give you information or field for development. 
help you sell this line. 
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